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THE AMERICAN BOOK COLLECTOR, VIII: 3, November 1957. 


235. White, William. ''One Man's Meat: Societies and Journals Devoted 
to a Single Author," pp. 22-24. Pertinent bibliographical details are pre- 
sented on journals and newsletters devoted to Dickens, Emerson, Faulkner, 
Sherlock Holmes, Johnson, Joyce, Keats and Shelley, Kipling, Melville, 
Pound, Shaw, Thoreau, Trollope, Mark Twain, and Whitman, 

Hensley C. Woodbridge 


AMERICAN LITERATURE, XXIX: 4, January 1958. 


236. Cargill, Oscar. "Henry James' 'Moral Policeman:' William Dean 


Howells,"' pp. 371-398. Although an amicable personal and literary re- 
lationship existed between James and Howells for nearly fifty years, there 
were several causes of friction between them. James was annoyed by 
Howells' prudery, both because he considered it a limitation in Howells' 
own writing and because on occasion Howells tried to censor James' work. 
Howells also helped provoke English critics against James by praising 
him excessively while underrating established English novelists. There- 
after, the English critics, much to James' distaste, for a time lumped him 
and Howells together as the chief representatives of a new type of Ameri- 
can fiction. Despite these irritations, however, James and Howells re- 
mained friends and mutual admirers, although James did not succumb to 
Howells' censorship nor was Howells changed by James' criticisms of 
his limitations. 


237. Roth, George L. ''American Theory of Satire, 1790-1820," pp. 399- 
407. Satiric poetry written around the turn of the nineteenth century dem- 
onstrates that American satirists had a keen sense of both patriotic re- 
sponsibility and literary tradition in their work. They felt that a great 
part of their mission in a young republican country was to serve asa 
source of public information and edification, at the same time carrying on 
in a distinguished literary tradition. 


238. Hopkins, Vivian C. "Emerson and Bacon," pp. 408-430. Emerson's 
attitude toward Bacon fluctuated. He was deeply impressed by Bacon's 
concept of nature as a main source of human knowledge, by Bacon's style 
and wisdom as an essayist, and by Bacon's conviction that the thinker 
must also be a man of action. Emerson also appreciated Bacon as a pio- 


| neer in the philosophy of science, although his admiration for him as a 


practical scientist was qualified. Above all, Emerson was stirred by 
Bacon's idealism and adopted Bacon's concept of poetry as an expression 
of the divine in man. In his 1835 lecture on Bacon, however, Emerson 
censured him for the lack of unity in his work and the flaws in his moral 
character, especially his subservience and corruption. Beginning in 1852, 
Emerson for several years flirted with the Shakespeare-is-Bacon theory. 
Finally, in English Traits, Emerson reaffirmed the value of Bacon's 
idealism and his own appreciation of him. 


239, Philbrick, Thomas L. "Another Source for White-Jacket," pp. 431- 
439. A book published in Boston in 1839, Evils and Abuses in the Naval 
and Merchant Service, Exposed, by William McNally, a former merchant 


* and naval seaman, was one of Melville's sources for White-Jacket. Paral- 


lel passages from White-Jacket and the McNally book indicate that Melville 
used the source for statistics, information on naval practices, for help in 
the creation of the character Bland, and for a description of the near- 
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mutiny preceding the beard-trimming episode. However, although Melville, 
used his source with a high degree of selectivity and echoed its style only 
when the material he borrowed was used for exposition, the article con- 
cludes that McNally's book was second in importance only to Life Ina 
Man-of-War as a source for White-Jacket. 


240. Stewart, George R. and Joseph M. Backus. '''Each in Its Ordered 
— Structure and Narrative in 'Benjy's Section’ of The Sound and the 

ury," pp. 440-456. This article, by means of a careful study and tabu- 
pe of the evidence in the novel itself, properly arranges the scrambled 
scenes of the first section of The Sound and the Fury. Faulkner evidently 
made this section a puzzle deliberately ai and at the same time provided 
clues to its solution. The conclusions are summarized in two tables and 
a map. 


241. Gross, Seymour L. "Hawthorne and the Shakers," pp. 455-463, 
Hawthorne's strong distaste for the Shakers, expressed in two tales,' 
"The Canterbury Pilgrims" and ''The Shaker Bridal,'' contradicts a letter 
written in 1831, where he recorded his approval of their way of life after 
a visit to a Shaker village. Hawthorne's drastic change in attitude can 
probably be explained by his reading of a book written by a former Shaker 
which exposed the fanaticism and seclusion of the sect. 


242, Macshane, Frank. ‘Conrad on Melville," pp. 463-464. In 1907 

Conrad refused to write a preface for a proposed Oxford Press edition of? 
Moby Dick. In a letter to the publisher Conrad described Moby Dick Dick as 
"a rather strained rhapsody .. . and not a single sincere line in the th three | 
volumes of it."' i 


243. Buckler, William E. "Matthew Arnold in America: The 'Reason,'" 
pp. 464-470. Arnold's lecture tour of America was not made, as a pre- 
vious study has stated, for money to pay off his son's college gambling 
debt. Arnold's income made it unnecessary for him to lecture for money, | 
He did so, rather, to express his admiration for Emerson. 

244, Stevenson, Lionel. ''An English Admirer of Walt Whitman," pp. 470- 
Vale Hull and Yorkshire Frescoes: A Poetical Year-Book of ''Specimen 

Days s'"’ (1888), by Edward Lamplough, indicates that Whitman's English 
reputation had been securely established at least among respectable ama- 
teur poets and their audience, who found Whitman neither indecent nor 
incomprehensible. 


245. Stronks, James B. "William Dean Howells, Ed Howe, and The Story? 
of a Country Town," pp. 473-478. An appreciative letter from Howells to 
Howe upon the private publication of Howe's novel in 1883 was expanded! 
into Howells’ favorable review of the book which appeared in Century 
Magazine. Howells' praise of the novel's frank realism was instrumental 
in getting it published and successfully sold in the East, 


246. Durham, Frank. 'Mencken as Missionary," pp. 478-483. To protest 
the suppression of Dreiser's The Genius Mencken tried to enlist the aid 
of reputable and conservative authors. One of them, however, Henry 
Sydnor Harrison, of Richmond, resisted Mencken's surprisingly patient 
and soft-voiced appeals for his endorsement, 


247. Espey, John J. "The Epigraph to T. S. Eliot's 'Burbank witha 
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Baedeker: Bleistein with a Cigar,'"' pp. 483-484. Part of Eliot's epi- 
graph to "Burbank" does not come directly from James' The Aspern 
Papers but rather from a passage in Ford Madox Ford's Henry James, 
A Critical Study. 


Sheldon Grebstein 


THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR, 27:1, Winter 1957-8. 


248, Smith, James Steel. "Life Looks at Literature," pp. 23-42. After 
developing ''an identifiable critical personality" through photographs of 
authors and literary settings, the retelling of stories in pictures, Life has 
recently emphasized criticism through editorials and evaluations written 
by competent journalists rather than professional men of letters. In addi- 
tion, Life reveals its critical attitudes by its selection of literary works. 
Disliking reportorial and naturalistic fiction, Life is pleased by fiction 
that is optimistic and contains "spiritual purpose"; yet it believes that 
evil is an important part of man's existence. The authors chosen for par- 
ticular praise—Hemingway, Faulkner, Waugh, Eliot, Green, and Huxley— 
are aware of tragedy and social injustice and cannot be charged with 
"Pollyannism."' In its enthusiasm for the ''Americanism"' of writers like 
Marquand, Sandberg, and Steinbeck, Life tends to ignore the deeper ar- 
tistic values of their works. Although the conscientious reader of Life 
would acquire some literary distortions, he would gain the surprising 
impression that literature ''can have intellectual content" and "merits 
serious attention." 


249. Ward, John W. "James Gould Cozzens and the Condition of Modern 
Man," pp. 92-99. Cozzens' main themes are ''the need for experience 
and the discrepancy between the ideal and the actual.'' Wisdom for his 
characters is ''acquiescence to the stubborn facts of life'' without becoming 
sullenly fatalistic. Cozzens has not been popular in the past because his 
message ''that man must do what he can with the facts as they are'' was in 
conflict with the moods of rebellion and reformation characteristic of the 
twenties and thirties. The disenchantment since World War II with “high 
aspirations and heady ideals"' may be the reason for Cozzeus' acceptance 
today. Indeed, his typical hero—''divided between reason and passion, 
called to act in a world he cannot control''—may become the "new hero” 
of the industrial, centralized modern world. 

Henry B. Rule 


THE BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY QUARTERLY, January 1958. 


250. Oldham, Ellen M. ''Early Women Printers of America," pp. 6-26. 
Eleven women, many of them widows of printers, are known to have run 
presses in America before the revolution. Dinah Nuthead (Md.); Ann 
Franklin (Newport), sister-in-law of Benjamin Franklin; Cornelia Bradford 
(Philadelphia); Elizabeth Timothy (S.C.), whose husband was associated 
with Benjamin Franklin; and Anna Catherine Zenger (N.Y.), who carried 
on the New York Weekly Journal while her husband was in prison and 
after his death, are discussed. Most of these women printed blank forms, 


} some records of government sessions, a few pamphlets and almanacs, but 


the newspaper was the principal occupation of their staffs. Article to be 
concluded. 


251. Anderson, John Q. "Emerson and Prince Achille Murat," pp. 27-37. 
In 1827 Emerson spent nine days on a small ship with Murat, exiled nephew 


= 
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of Napoleon, discussing religion. Emerson was at this time disturbed by 
the impact of the higher criticism of the Bible, and he was as much in 
search of a faith as of health. Similarly, the agnostic, scholarly Murat 
was also in search of a faith. Emerson influenced Murat in later years 
to refer to Unitarianism "with kindness,'' as Emerson always respected 
this agnostic's "love of truth" and his "capacity for action." After the 
trip, there was a little sporadic correspondence, but the two men never 
met again. To some Murat was an almost legendary eccentric and ad- 
venturer; to Emerson he always remained a searcher for truth. 


252. Munsterberg, Margaret. ''The Weston Sisters and 'The Boston 
Controversy,''"' pp. 38-50. The controversy involved the attacks upon 
Garrison and his Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society by anti-feminist 
and clerical splinter groups who founded the dissenting Massachusetts 
Abolition Society, led by C. T. Torrey, E. Wright, and A. A. Phelps. The 
Weston sisters, Anne Weston and Maria W. Chapman, were ardent Gar- 


risonians. Their relationship to the movement, their part in the contro- , 


versy, their attitudes toward Harriet Martineau's 'The Martyr Age of the 
United States" (1838), and their relationship with the neutral Margaret 
Fuller are revealed in a number of letters. 


253. Heintzelman, Arthur W. "States of Prints," pp. 51-53. Reproduces 
Muirhead Bone's etching ''Joseph Conrad Listening to Music."' Contains 
brief notes on a print exhibition in the Wiggin Gallery, including examples 


of the work of Legros, Toulouse-Lautrec, Muirhead Bone, John Copley, . 


Whistler, Mary Cassatt, and many others. Points out that seeing different 
states of an artist's prints leads to more significant insights. 


254. Golden, Samuel A. "An Unpublished Emma Lazarus Letter," pp. 54- 
55. Prints a letter in the author's possession from Emma Lazarus to 
Edmund Clarence Stedman, undated but with the notation ''Dec. 80."' Sted- 
man, in a laudatory essay, quoted an excerpt from this letter commenting 
on the poems of Annie Fields and used it to illustrate Emma Lazarus' 
“opinion of her own poems." 


255. Volpe, Edmund L. "The Reception of Daisy Miller," pp. 55-59. 
Questions the tradition that James's Daisy Miller was not well received 
by the American critics. A search of periodical criticism reveals that 
the story was well received, but many of the critics allude to very unfavor- 
able comments by unidentified sources. Volpe suggests this mystery may 
have resulted from a confusion of the reaction to this story and of that to 
the biography of Hawthorne, which was denounced by George Lathrop. It is 
also possible that W. D. Howells’ allusion to unfavorable criticism may 
have been to a still unidentified midwestern or western newspaper. 
Helmut E. Gerber 


BULLETIN OF BIBLIOGRAPHY, XXII: 4, September-December 1957. 


256. White, William. "Published Letters of A. E. Housman: A Survey," 
pp. 80-82. "There is no A. E, Housman bibliography worthy of the name.” 
White here revises and up-dates his own 1943 list in the Mark Twain 
Quarterly, chiefly of more or less personal letters published in books and 
articles. The largest collections of letters are in Grant Richards’ Housman 
1897-1936 (about 500) and in Laurence Housman's My Brother, A. E. 
Housman (over 100). White introduces his list with an illustration of how 
a story concerning Housman and Barrie became altered in the telling. 
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257. White, William. ‘'Misprints in Housman," p. 82. White supplements 
his own previous article of similar title in this journal (XXI, January- 


Murat April, 1956, p. 200) with a list of errors that appear in the ''excellent'' Pen- 
years gquin edition of Collected Poems, 1956. White notes that the Penguin edi- 
pected tion and the ''more expensive Cape 14th and 15th impressions are far supe- 
er the rior to the American edition, published by Henry Holt and Company... ." 
never 
ndad- 258, Stemple, Ruth M. "Rebecca Harding Davis, 1831-1910: A Check 
List," pp. 83-85. ''This check list attempts to bring together all her works 
' as indexed in the guides to periodical literature and listed in the Library 
3oston of Congress Catalog of Books, and includes sources of the reviews of her 
Ss upon pooks, contents of collected short stories and essays and biographical 
minist sources.'' Mrs. Davis, novelist, short story writer, and newspaper woman, 
usetts was the mother of Richard Harding Davis, "gained wide attention with her 
+ The novel Frances Waldeaux" in the middle of the nineteenth century, and has 
t Gar- been associated with the "'naturalistic school of Zola.''' Items are listed 
ontro- alphabetically by type. 
of the 
rgaret 259. Jones, Claude E. "Modern Books Dealing with the Novel in English: 
A Check List," pp. 85-87. ''The following list includes modern books con- 
cerning the novel in English and its development particularly during the 
duces last half century. No works on single authors are included, nor is there 
ntains any attempt to mention collections of essays ... which are only partly 
mples ¢oncerned with the novel or with novelists. Material concerning the novel, 
opley, or other prose fiction, in languages other than English is included only if 
‘ferent it helps to explain the development of the novel in English. No attempt is 
made to differentiate editions; the latest, as most readily available, is 
listed. The compiler will appreciate additions and corrections.'' Items 
p- 54- are listed alphabetically by author. 
‘rus to 
Sted- 260. Cook, Doris E. "The Library of William Gillette: A Partial Check- 
outing List," pp. 88-93. ''This list comprises the books which were removed 
zarus from Gillette Castle at Hadlyme, Connecticut, around 1945, to the Con- 
necticut State Library in Hartford. It is incomplete insofar as it does not 
' include books still at Gillette Castle and those in private hands. The pur- 
55-59. pose of this list is .. . guidance to and reflection of interests, activities, 
ceived and associations of the great American actor. Several books belonging to 
1s that members of his family are included for their association value.'' Notes 
favor- are made of autographs, annotations, dedications, etc. To be continued. 
y may 
that t0 261, Brenni, Vito J. ''Pearl Buck: A Selected Bibliography, Part II," pp. 
- Itis 94-96. Concludes list begun in this journal previously (XXII, 3, May- 
m may) August, 1957, pp. 65-69). The present list presents items under these 
r. headings: Short Stories (Collections, Titles), Miscellaneous, and Writings 
serber About Pearl Buck. 
- 1957. 262, Cordasco, Francesco. "Addendum to the Junius Bibliography," p. 96. 
s "The present note will serve to bring up to date scholarship on the English 
tvey, polemicist Junius. The subjoined list will supplement my Junius Bibliog- 
1ame. raphy (New York, Burt Franklin, 1949), and 'A Supplement to the Junius 
Twait’ Bibliography,' Bulletin of Bibliography, Vol. 21, No. 2 (Sept.-Dec., 1953) 
ks and 48." 
usman Helmut E. Gerber 
A. 
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CEA CRITIC, XX: 1, January 1958. 


263. Warfel, Harry R. "Language in the New Age," pp. 1, 7. In an in- 
creasingly technologized and systematized age we must depend upon lan- 
guage more than ever to preserve humanistic values, but a language which 
has itself been systematized. Language depends upon a scientific system, 
not words, for its meaning, and we must relate the system of language to 
our system of logical thinking. 

t 
264. Morse, J. Mitchell. "Browning's Grammarian, Warts and All," pp. 
1,5. Browning's grammarian was both a scholar and a scholarly pedant, 
and Browning's depiction of him was realistic rather than idealistic. The 
grammarian evaded the actualities of life and spent his energy doing insig- 
nificant things, yet in his idealism and passion for knowledge he was a 
true scholar. 


265. Sachs, H. J. "To Spit or Not Spit: A Grammarian's Approach,"! 
p-. 3. Since the modern study of language has replaced prescriptive gram- 
mar's standard of "right" or ''wrong" with the standard of social usage, 
modern English teachers are undoubtedly fully equipped to edit columns on 
etiquette. Thus, for example, in answering a woman who inquires about 
the rightness or wrongness of spitting, the writer of the column would 
approach the question of spitting historically and ecologically and then 
present several kinds of situations in which spitting would be advisable or 
inadvisable. ' 


266. Michaelson, L. W. "School for Censorship," p. 6. Censorship is as 
old as literature but in the past censors, fortunately, have been highly 
competent. Since would-be censors today, for example, an organization 
of Wisconsin pharmacists who resolved to remove "objectionable" items 
from their drugstore bookstands at the request of any of their customers, 
are likely to be unqualified, we need a school for censors. A trained cen- 
sor should have an English, journalism, Humanities, and law background, 
including graduate degrees. 


~ 


Sheldon Grebstein 


COLLEGE ENGLISH, XIX: 4, January 1958. 


267. Thale, Jerome. "George Eliot's Fable for Her Times," pp. 141-146. 
Silas Marner contains two stories which are complementary—the som- 
berly realistic Godfrey story and the fairy-tale like Silas story. The 
Silas story illustrates a "central tradition of the nineteenth century, the 
tradition of crisis and conversion."' The two stories taken together are 
Eliot's solution to one of the greatest problems of nineteenth century nov- 
elists: "how to acknowledge both the truth of aspiration - which like re- 
ligion and poetry may be superficially false and yet is true in some more 
profound sense - and the truth of experience." 


268. Gerber, Philip L. "Willa Cather and the Big Rock," pp. 152-157. 
Throughout her career, Willa Cather exploited the symbol of the Big Rock. 
In "The Enchanted Bluff" (1909), a group of Nebraskan youths dream of’ 
the Rock as a Utopia to which they plan to journey some day. In her later 
works the Rock symbol expanded into new meanings: "fidelity to art" in 
The Song of the Lark (1915); escape from modern materialism in The 
Professor's House (1925); the sanctuary of religion in Death Comes for 
the Archbishop (1927). In the Shadows on the Rock (1931), the Rock ber 
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comes the central figure in*the novel and symbolizes all of the previous 
meanings in the other works. Cather resembles other major authors of 
her era in her description of modern civilization as a waste land, but she 
differs from them in the spiritual affirmations which the Rock signifies. 


269. Zoellmer, Robert H. "Poetic Cosmology in Pope's An Essay on 
Man," pp. 157-162, Epistle 1 of Pope's An Essay on Man contains four 
structural ideas: the Great Chain of Being, or the "linear" view of the 
universe; the Newtonian system of planets and circular orbits, or the 
"spherical'' concept; the paradoxes that derive from man's position as the 
central link in the chain; and the idea of balance—the system of checks and 
counterchecks that maintain stability in the universe. The texture of the 
poem illustrates the first two ideas by the use of metaphor and simile and 
also by the more subtle devices of grammatical syntax. The idea of the 
paradoxical nature of man is implied through ''metaphysical and theological 
incongruities."' The last concept, the idea of balance, receives textural 
expression by means of syntactical devices and of the placement of the 
caesura. 


270. Simonini, R. C., Jr. "Linguistics in the English Curriculum," pp. 
163-165. Because of the rapid development of linguistic science, some 
standardization should be enforced in the linguistic studies of undergradu- 
ate English Majors. The curriculum should include two courses of three 
semester hours each. "Descriptive English Linguistics" would emphasize 
phonology and morphology, but would pay some attention to etymology, 
dialect geography, orthography, and semantics. ''Modern English Gram- 
mar'' would analyze the structure of present-day American English and 
study the problems of usage. The program should be concerned mainly 
with recent linguistics research rather than with historical and tradi- 
tional matter. 


271. Hillway, Tyrus. "Tom Sawyer's Fence," pp. 165-166. Contrary to 
popular opinion, Tom Sawyer's fence was nine feet high and was con- 
structed with boards in a horizontal, rather than a vertical, position. 


272, Schwartz, Elias. “On the Quarrel Scene in Julius Caesar," pp. 168- 


| 170, The motive for Brutus's unreasonable quarrel with Cassius is uncon- 


scious. Rigidly moral but intellectually dull, Brutus never consciously 
realizes that his antagonism toward Cassius is the projection of guilt 
feelings that stem from the futile murder of his friend Julius Caesar. 
The seemingly dramatic impossibility of the subject, which Shakespeare 
nevertheless overcomes, is the reason "why critics have been simultane- 
ously dazzled and puzzled by the scene." 


273, Carlson, Eric W. "Symbolism in The Grapes of Wrath," pp. 172-175. 
The author takes issue with Martin Shockley's "Christian Symbolism in 
The Grapes of Wrath" (CE, Nov. 1956), which found the meaning of the 
novel to be "essentially and thoroughly Christian."' To the contrary, a 
closer examination of the novel leads to the following conclusions: ''(1) the 
Christian symbols and Biblical analogies function at best in a secondary 
Capacity within a context of meaning that is so unorthodox as to be the 
opposite of what is generally considered 'Christian'; (2) the primary sym- 
bolic structure, as well as meaning, is naturalistic and humanistic, not 
Christian; (3) the main theme reflects not only this foreground of natural 
symbolism but also the author's philosophic perspective of scientific 
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CRITIQUE, I: 3, Winter 1958. i 


274. Lyndenberg, John. ''Cozzens and the Conservatives," pp. 3-9. This 
essay proposes that the failure of the conservatives (men whose social and 
political views are similar to those of Rossiter, Viereck, and the Kirk- 
Buckley-Chamberlain National Review group) to recognize Cozzens "long 
ago as their man" is a way of measuring the quality of their conservatism, 
Most conservatives accept the sentimental complacency and conformity 
of the type found in the novels of Herman Wouk. The quality of Cozzens' 
conservatism is indicated in the point of view of Ernest Cudlipp (Men and 
Brethren), Abner Coates (The Just and the Unjust), and in Colonel Ross 
(Guard of Honor). It is apparent in Cozzens' finding youth "brash and 
foolish at best'' and in his preference for the adult and traditional. Coz- 
zens writes not about "progress" but about the old Protestant middle- 
class and indicates belief in an aristocracy of birth and wealth. 


275. Bracher, Frederick. ''James Gould Cozzens: Humanist," pp. 10-29, , 
Cozzens is a humanist who deliberately avoids literary fashions. He is 

concerned with the condition of man and seeks wisdom rather than knowl- 

edge. Although they may lack the color of some of Hemingway's, Stein- 

beck's, and Faulkner's characters, Cozzens writes approvingly of the 

adult, educated, professional and executive class who are interesting be- | 
cause of what they think and what they are. Cozzens writes as though 

there is ''The Novel," with a concern for form and craftsmanship which 

“reflects an allegiance to Henry James." He follows an approximate set, 
of dramatic unities (Aristotelian). His style is rhetorical, complex, and 

ornate. He insists on the importance of judgment and recognizes mortality 

and the ravages of time. He shares the existentialist aim which is exem- 

plified by Simone de Beauvoir, but his crucial judgments are based ona 

"kind of pragmatic philosophy of compromise." 


276. Weimer, David R. ''The Breath of Chaos in The Just and the Unjust," 
pp. 30-40. This analysis of The Just and the Unjust suggests that ration- 
alism 'tprompted by fear of chaos" is the result of Cozzens' inability to 
enter imaginatively into the sensibility of the emotional individual. Abner, 
Coates rejects emotion in his search for reality. His refusal to participate 
in the drinking party on the barge is symbolic of his effort to achieve dis- 
cipline and self-control. His marriage without passion is an effort to 
achieve control and reflects Cozzens' general attitude toward women, 
children and romantic love. A strength of the novel is the degree to which 
Cozzens has "translated his ethic into formal literary practice." 


277. Garrett, George. "By Love Possessed: The Pattern and the Hero," 
pp. 30-47. This discussion begins with a summary of the qualities of 
Cozzens' "professional novels" and asserts that By Love Possessed is 
typical of this pattern, that it is richer and more complex than the earlier 
novels. The characters are fixed in a more "normal" setting than those 
in Guard of Honor, and they are drawn in more careful detail. Compres- 
sion in time allows Cozzens to concentrate on the intricate personal rela- 
tionships. Arthur Winner is created in a fuller portrait than any of the 
earlier heroes. Cozzens' choice of the law as Winner's profession is 
good, because law, which is based on the concept of tradition, has continu- 
ity and precedent. The theme of the book is omnia vincit amor, and itis 
the virtue of rarely achieved charity that Cozzens proves as Arthur Win- 
ner, "motivated more by charity than by reason," gives up his pride and 
integrity. 
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278. This Cozzens issue also contains, pp. 47-63, ''Comments on Coz- 
zens,'' short statements about Cozzens by Louis O. Coxe, Maxwell Geis- 
mar, J. C. Levenson, and William Van O'Connor, and "A James Gould 
Cozzens Check List'' compiled by James B. Meriwether. 

Charles Nilon 


THE DICKENSIAN, LIV: 1, Winter 1958. 


279. Fielding, K. J. ''The Monthly Serialisation of Dickens's Novels," 

. 4-11. Dickens made the serialization of novels "a familiar form of 
publication," a form his contemporaries accepted with surprisingly little 
comment, Although critics like Chesterton have damaged Dickens’ repu- 
tation by observing that his novels are '''simply lengths cut from a flowing 
and mixed substance called Dickens,'"' Dickens was aware of later 19th 
century critical emphasis on structure. Every novel after Martin Chuzzle- 
wit was based on a skeleton story with a central idea informing the whole. 
Recent studies by Sylvére Monod, John Butt, and Kathleen Tillotson show 
his careful planning. A list of serial divisions of Dickens’ monthly novels 
is appended. 


280. Tillotson, Kathleen. "Seymour Illustrating Dickens in 1834," pp. 1l- 
12, Unwittingly, Robert Seymour illustrated an early Dickens story, ''The 
Bloomsbury Christening,'"' reprinted anonymously in Seymour's Comic 
Album; or Museum of Entertainment: A Perennial of Fun, "over a year 
before they collaborated in Pickwick." 


281. Carlton, William J. "Dickens's 'Old Stage-Coaching House,'"' pp. 
13-20. The fictitious inn, Dolphin's Head, described by Dickens in ''An Old 
Stage-Coaching House," (All the Year Round, August 1, 1863, reprinted in 
The Uncommercial Traveller) is identified as the George and Pelican in 
Newbury, an important coaching center until its prosperity was destroyed 
by the railroads. Dickens stopped over in the George and Pelican on 
November 10, 1835, en route to cover for the Morning Chronicle a dinner 
inhonor of Lord John Russell in Bristol. Evidently Dickens revisited 
the old inn in 1845, writing the account which appeared in All the Year 
Round. 


282. Gibson, Frank A. "The Love Interest in Barnaby Rudge," pp. 21-23. 
The five-year gap after chapter xxxii of Barnaby Rudge and the inclusion 
of the Gordon Riots have given some commentators the impression that 
the novel lacks cohesion and consistent planning. Actually the five-year 
period was necessary to allow Edward Chester, cast out by his father 
"without profession or prospects," time to prepare himself for the triumph 
of his young love (''the theme upon which Dickens had set his heart"), 
“finding its apotheosis in the sorry welter of the Riots."" The novel "is a 
tale of two years": 1775 and 1780. 


283, Ollé, James G. "Dickens and Dolby," pp. 27-35. The "most unde- 
servedly neglected of all members of the 'Dickens Circle'"' is George 
Dolby, "bluff, hearty, earthy’’ manager of Dickens' readings. Apparently 
never finding Dolby a boor, Dickens gave him implicit trust and was always 
atease in his company. Dolby watched over Dickens' health, cheered him 
when his spirits were low, and frolicked with him when his spirits were 
high. To Dolby's book Charles Dickens as I Knew Him we are indebted 
for a lively, skillful, and informal portrait of Dickens. Dolby died im- 


_ Poverished in Fulham Infirmary, October 1900. 


— 
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284. Goodheart, Eugene. "'Dickens' Method of Characterisation," pp. 35- , 
37. The "'good'" characters of Dickens disturb the reader because Dick- 
ens' "portraits of virtue are as grotesque as his portraits of villainy... ." 
Since Dickens with "perverse clarity'' saw that most people are obsessed, 
"the obsession itself cannot be penetrated by... satire.'' Although his 
psychology is accurate, Dickens' sympathy is sometimes inordinate, as 
that he gives to little Dorrit whose satisfaction in prison sustains the 
causes of vices she opposes. A middle class, not a radical writer, Dickens 
stressed expiation of guilt, regarded self-denial as the basis of salvation, 


285. Morley, Malcolm. ''The Theatrical Ternans," pp. 38-43. Part I of 
this series includes John Jarman's appointment by Tate Wilkinson as 
prompter at the Theatre Royal, York, his marriage to Maria Mottershed, 
the birth of their daughter Fanny in 1803, Fanny's growing success on the 
stage, her marriage to Thomas L. Ternan, their exhausting but successful 
(especially for Fanny) tour in America, and birth of Maria then Ellen 
Ternan. To be continued. 


286. Seawim, G. "A Newly Discovered Dickens Fragment," pp. 48-49, 
A one-page article entitled ''Theatrical Advertisement, Extraordinary" 
in Bentley's Miscellany for February, 1837, is identified as the work of 
Dickens. The article alludes to the financial difficulties of the Patent 
Theatres and the practise of employing incompetent hacks to translate 
Continental pieces and presenting these works as originals. 


287. Stone, Harry. "Dickens and Melville Go To Chapel," pp. 50-52, 
Accounts of Edward Thompson Taylor and his chapel, the Seaman's Bethel, 
in Dickens' American Notes (1842) and Melville's Moby Dick (1851) are 
compared, reveal that both authors were "strangely moved-by this seaman 
preacher" and responded to the "image of a good man." The two re- 
creations are faithful to the original; differences in the accounts result 
from the different purposes and attitudes of the authors. Dickens was 
concerned with representation, Melville with articulating symbolically 
"his meditations upon death . . ., the réle in life of the spiritual... ., md 
the duty of man in relation to God... ." 


288. Hill, T. W. "Notes on Great Expectations," pp. 53-60. Chapters 
XVI through XXXI of Great Expectations are annotated. Previous chapters 
were annotated in The Dickensian, LIII, p. 186. Notes will be continued 
in later issues. 


J. Wallace Donald 


THE ENGLISH JOURNAL, XLVII: 1, January 1958. f 


No relevant articles appear in this issue. 


THE ENGLISH JOURNAL, XLVII: 2, February 1958. 


289. Dean, Leonard F. "Macbeth and Modern Criticism," pp. 57-67. 
"One of the stimulating things about recent criticism of Macbeth is... 
that the play's apparent simplicity is full of interesting problems." Is 
Macbeth a play of a tragic hero, or is it a dramatic poem concerned with 
plot, rhythm, and action more than with character or biography? Much 
support can be found in recent criticism for the idea that it is more that 
just a biography or character presentation. The more nearly uniform 
Elizabethan audience demanded a more unified play. Parts formerly 
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thought "undramatic" now assume importance: e.g., Act IV. Sc. III. This 
tic drama criticism has freed the critic to look at the language rather 
than personalities. One, however, should guard against distorting features 
or ideas. The problem of genre in recent criticism places Macbeth 'some- 
where between tragedy and irony." A list of twenty-three critical books 

is given. 
Charles Tate 


ENGLISH STUDIES, XXXIX: 1, February 1958. 


290. Adler, J. H. "Robinson's Gawaine," pp. 1-20. Though most treat- 
ments of Edwin Arlington Robinson's employment of Gawaine have been 
casual and unsympathetic, this study of the development of Gawaine's 
character through Tristram, Merlin, and Lancelot reveals that Robinson 
not only makes of Gawaine a prominent character filling various needs in 
the stories, but also creates a ''new and intensely alive" Gawaine. Not 
only are these poems the stories their titles indicate; together they also 
tell ''the story of a very human, faulty, and engaging young man who is 
deeply wronged, wrongs deeply in turn, and is brought to repentance and 
death,"' 


291. Visser, F. Th. "Pearl 609-611," pp. 20-23. In this passage, the 
phrase ''.. . pat euer dard / To Hym .. ."' has puzzled philologists, who 
have suggested such interpretations as "'lie hidden" and ''feared'' for dare 
here. A strong case for ''dared to go to Him, had the courage to turn to 
Him" is adduced from the Middle English use—not necessarily elliptical— 
of the other (modal) auxiliaries to express motion (e.g., 'I must to Oxford’), 
and the use of synonyms for dare (e.g., the verb adventure) and, though 
rare, the verb dare itself in precisely this way. 

Clyde Hankey 


ETUDES ANGLAISES, X: 4, Octobre-Décembre 1957. 
(A special number on the contemporary British and American theater.) 


, 292, Marcel, Gabriel. 'Le Théatre de James Bridie," pp. 291-303. This 


apters 
apters 
tinued 


Donald 


article introduces James Bridie (1888-1951), the first Scots playwright to 
have a large audience in the English-speaking world, to the French: the 
enigmatic character of his personality and his work has perhaps helped to 
prevent his being appreciated on the continent. A few of Bridie's plays 
are brought forward, however, as suitable for production on the French 
stage: the Sleeping Clergyman (written 1931-33), Susannah and the Elders 
(1937), “? especially Daphne Laureola (1949) and Mr. Gillie (1950). (In 
French. 


293. Farmer, A. J. "Harley Granville-Barker (1877-1946)," pp. 304-309. 


This brief critical biography is based on the work of C. B. Purdom (Harley 
Granville Barker, Man of the Theatre . . . [London, 1956] and his edition 


of Bernard Shaw's Letters to Granville Barker [London, 1957]). After a 
succinct statement of Barker's career and importance—he was one of 


those who demonstrated "with talent that a serious theatre is possible''—, 
his withdrawal from it after his second marriage in 1918 is attributed to 
an inner weakness. In face of momentary defeats, he could not sustain the 
constant effort necessary to the attainment of one's ideal, which was in 
his case a spiritually demanding one. 


294. Dobrinsky, J. "Les Débuts de Somerset Maugham au Thé&tre: 
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Naissance d'une Vocation et Affirmation d'une Personnalité Littéraire," : 
pp. 310-321. Turning to the naturalistic drama of Ibsen to restore his 
self-respect shattered by an emotional and intellectual conflict, Maugham 
found that this outlet was for him illusory: he was unable to unite suc- 
cessfully the Ibsenite ideology with his own mode of expression. The neo- 
Restoration tradition in light Edwardian comedy enabled him to discipline 
both his art and his inspiration and to attain to a fortune but temporary 
alliance of the psychological conditions necessary to this balance; a deeply 
personal theater resulted. Financially established, sure of his métier, 
still experimental, still concerned with the misunderstandings and frus- 
trations caused by the isolation of the individual, Maugham finally achieved 
a catharsis inherent in the idealistic end of Of Human Bondage. A new 
emotional conflict (1926) caused him to turn to a spiritual justification, to 
the problems of old age and death, and away from the theater. More than 
12 of his plays are examined, (In French.) 


295. Nigot, Georges. 'Le Thé&tre de J. B. Priestley," pp. 322-334. Be- 
cause of Priestley's constant search for originality, his plays are marked 
by the variety of their subject-matter and of the milieus they explore, by 
the spanning of different periods, and by innovations in scenic techniques, 
His writing plays for and of the middle classes, his preferences for a con- 
temporary setting and for a striking décor tending toward realism, indi- 
cate the essential naturalism of his "'theater,"' a naturalism that excludes 
violence and melodrama, that includes humor, and that portrays the English 
middle class with fidelity. His dramatic naturalism remains, however, a. 
means whereby he may attain to a symbolic treatment of his subject. His 
"metaphysical" plays, as well as those that concern social and political 
problems, must be considered as dramatic productions, not as "idea" or 
problem plays. More than 20 of his plays are discussed. (In French.) 


296. Mandel, O. ''Theme in the Drama of Christopher Fry," pp. 335-349, 
Those critics who proclaim that Fry is a "mere word-bubbler" have failed 
to see that a consistent theme courses throughout his plays: ''that of 
Life ..., a self-justifying Life that cannot let man persevere in his de- 
spair" and that "protects, perpetuates, and adorns itself through love," or, 
"a general affection" for all living creatures. The seven plays examined 
bring forward various aspects of Christian pacifism and of the acceptance 
of Life through love. (The Firstborn, begun in 1938, justifying a kind of 
violence, probably marks an earlier stage of his thought.) The critic's 
complaint that his plays lack conflict is irrelevant, for Fry's theme pre- 
cludes the traditional struggle between good and evil. Conflict in his plays 
is reversed: the protagonist resists and is finally "defeated" by goodness 
or Life. 


297. Mayoux, Jean-Jacques. "Le Théatre de Samuel Beckett," pp. 350- 
366. In his plays Waiting for Godot (1952) and End of the Party (1957), 
Beckett is in pursuit of an immediate truth in art (and of the absolute), 
unrelated to any social concern, a pursuit that makes important the con- 
ception we form of ourselves and the forms of expression we lend to it. 
His subject is the state of man, miserable and futile, viewed by a rebelli- 
ous Christian. Other aspects of Beckett's plays discussed are the parodic 
role of his "clowns"; the link between people against solitude; the role of 
Pozzo the tyrant, the boss, and of Lucky the slave, the worker; the sig- 
nificance of Godot; the cage that is time; time as it presages death; the 
degradation of man; the denying of the reality of the "real"; the reality 
that is his stage; and his language. (In French.) 
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298. Blondel, Jacques. "Le Théme de la Découverte de Soi dans le 
Thé&tre de Ronald Duncan," pp. 367-377. Duncan's plays, This Way to the 
Tomb, Stratton, Don Juan, and The Death of Satan, among others, concern 
the problem of the unmasking, the understanding of the self and the re- 
assertion of the Christian themes, similarly to T. S. Eliot, of sin and re- 
demption. His characters are marked by the sin of pride, by an egoism 
from which they struggle successfully like St. Anthony in This Way... 
toward a humility and faith that redeems them or unsuccessfully like Don 
Juan, who remains forever imprisoned by the self. Duncan's anger against 
a religion of comfort and of progress reveals itself in The Death of Satan, 
in which the moderns are condemned to the punishment of plumbing their 
natures, without hope. One might wish, however, that the expression of 
an ethic penetrated by a high spirituality and by the denunciation of modern 
materialism would paralyze less often ''the third voice," that of the char- 
acter speaking in verse. (In French.) 


299. Bonnerot, Louis. 'John Osborne," pp. 378-391. The vitality of Look 
Back in Anger stems from a fiery indignation—'"'burn" is the motif—that 
is, like that of D. H. Lawrence, mainly produced by a reaction against 
puritanism. Osborne's originality results from the driving, overpowering 
sincerity that lies behind the realism, quickens the dialogue, and shocks 
the English. Osborne's next play, The Entertainer, is held to be an ad- 
vance both in stage technique and content that is due to the play's belong- 
ing, body and soul, to the music hall, which gives freedom and immediacy 
toa work springing out of the depths of his experience. Partaking of the 
spirit of J. J. Rousseau and Lawrence—to make people feel before they 
think—, Osborne reacts angrily, not on the basis of social or political 
theory, against snobbery and hypocrisy. More important, however, is 
insistent plea for a human commitment.’ Osborne's concern 
"‘is to aim at a wider and deeper humanity.' '' (The quotes are of Colin 
Wilson with whom Osborne is compared.) (In F ein’ 


300. Villard, Léonie. "Introduction a Une Etude du Théatre Américain 
d'Aujourd'hui,"' pp. 400-409. A distinctively American theater in subject 


, and means of expression was created by the Little Theater groups that 


attracted a variety of talent, culminating, in 1915, in the emergency of 
O'Neill who showed that the theater must give its audience a recognizable 
image of the life it knows, seized in its truth and real presence, presented 
in varied, eclectic dramatic forms. This dramatic realism, responsive 
tothe American mass culture, sees the individual always as part of his 
group, draws on regional actuality (Caldwell's Tobacco Road, etc.), and 
is usually conceived of on two levels, one more profound than the other, 
to correspond to the unsophisticated lower and cultured upper class audi- 


are used to show this dualistic realism. Other dramatic themes, such as 
the nostalgic, the sentimental, and the fantastic, are discussed briefly with 
examples. The writer contends that most social criticism (as distinguished 
from political) is of trivial matters and that the social weaknesses com- 
mon to all countries are not felt to be proper for the American stage. He 
concludes that since 1915 it has been a fecund venture. (In French.) 


301, Fléche-Salgues, Suzanne. ''Trois Piéces Récentes d'Eugene O'Neill," 
pp. 410-420. The Iceman Cometh (1939) has a chorus of seventeen persons, 
illustrating the theme that illusions help sustain life, who provide a back- 
drop for the tragi-comedy concerning Hickey, Don Parritt, etc. that turns 
on the theme that peace comes from death or even the idea of it. Long 
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Day's Journey into Night (1940-41) concerns four persons, the Tyrones, i 


who, like all O'Neill's protagonists, try to evade their fate by cultivating 
their illusions, but who here torture each other and do not act as tacit 
accomplices in their fellow's dream-shaping. A Moon for the Misbegotten 
(1943) deals with a crossed love without bringing that theme to the level 
of tragedy. All concern the difficulty of existing. The writer concludes 
that his technique is not new; that the characters are evocations from 
memory, not imagination; that his themes are ones he has always used; 
indeed that his creative power in technique—both Long Day's Journey and 
Moon contain obvious structural defects—and in characterization has 
weakened, a situation that is explained by his mental depression and phys- 
ical decay at the time of writing. O'Neill remains, however, the foremost 
American dramatist. (In French.) 


302. Arnavon, Cyrille. 'La Vogue de Thornton Wilder," pp. 421-430, 
Wilder, moralist, theologian-teacher, provides for Americans, who ever 
since Hiroshima and Nagasaki have been engaged in an impassioned 
search for them, lucid, optimistic, stable, and transcendent values. Like 
governmental pronouncements since World War II, Wilder's plays seek to 
convince the American that his existence possesses a significance at once 
great and precious, noble and eminent. Our Town and The Skin of Our 
Teeth are analyzed to show that the secret of his success lies in his ability 
to combine the real, the commonplace with the eternal so as to provide 
his audience with a justification of its actual condition and to invite the 
spectator to consider himself a demiurge. Like his fellow Americans, 


Wilder has discarded the idea of progress for the cyclical view of history 


and for a revelation that affirms the constancy of human nature. His antic- 
ipation of (since 1930) and convergence with the Eisenhower philosophy 
("l'idéologie Eisenhower") explain his popularity. (In French.) 


303. Asselineau, Roger. ''Tennessee Willidms ou la Nostalgie de la 
Pureté," pp. 431-443. Williams’ work oscillates between the incessant, 
tragic struggle between the angel and the beast in man and dwells on the 
theme of human corruption. Many of his characters, as Myra, Brick, 
Blanche Dubois, Kilroy and Esmeralda, etc., are disgusted and nostalgic 
for purity, for prelapsarian innocence. His sexual realism, however, 
makes divine the sexual act, a precarious, but precious victory over 
death. Not judging which viewpoint is right, Williams bases his refusal 
to judge on a pessimism that sees all men as prisoners of society and the 
self: loneliness, the condition of man, calls forth a stoicism that permits 
no self-pity, but allows indulgence for others' weaknesses. Williams’ 
tragedies present to us crises that recall Chekov's drama of inaction. 
The basic qualities of his plays—symbolic and expressionistic, not real- 
isticmare related to his central subject of the ''something unspoken" in 
each person that links him to all of humanity. (In French.) 

John B. Shipley 


THE EXPLICATOR, XVI: 4, January 1958. 


304. Harrison, James M. "Fitzgerald's BABYLON REVISITED." By 
viewing the action of the story not only on the level of Charlie Wales's 
understanding but also on a higher, more critical level, one may arrive 
at an interpretation different from the usual one. Charlie Wales is nota 
pathetic character, defeated by accident and by past mistakes over which 
he no longer has any control; rather, he is a strong and tragic character 
defeated by an impulsive act of the other side of his character. 
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305. Borroff, Marie. "Moore's THE ICOSASPHERE." The "logical" 
progression from one statement to another in the poem is implied by such 
connectives as ''whereas" and "but then."" The nest-building operation 
contrasts with the series of crimes; the crimes in ju:ctaposition with the 
icosasphere contrast moral and material progress in present-day society; 
the icosasphere and the obelisk contrast the modern world with the ancient. 
The poem illustrates Miss Moore's concern with spiritual values; her 
poetry's artistic power "depends on the expression of those values in 
tacit and unaccustomed form." 


306. Lowry, Thomas C. F. "Melville's MOBY-DICK, XXXI."" The key to 
the dream (of Stubb about the old man whose backside is studded with 
marlinspikes) is in Acts, IX, 5: "It is hard for thee to kick against the 
pricks." 


307. Scott, Wilbur S. ''Frost's TO EARTHWARD." The general thesis 
is that the speaker ''has come to recognize that existence is complex, and 
that he accepts this, even with joy." The poem is a parable, representing 
Frost's conviction that experience "is characterized by the union of oppo- 
sites, and that, such being the fact, he can accept and embrace it.'' Other 
Frost poems are mentioned in support of this interpretation. 


308. Hilberry, Conrad. ''Herbert's DOOMS-DAY." The poem's first four 
stanzas make a bizarre, partly comic plea for an early Doomsday. The 
last stanza ''shifts the tone slightly and unfolds a new center of seriously 
religious meaning'': a concern for the spiritual decay of living men rather 
than for the physical decay of dead ones; this concern may be described in 
the preceding stanzas, as well. 


309. Doggett, Frank. "Shakespeare's HAMLET, II, ii, 116-119.'"' The 
poem in Hamlet's letter to Ophelia presents truth as a liar—a truism that 
itself is untruth, ''and there it begins again, for on this basis the simple 
imperatives (of the other three lines) hold again. ... Hamlet is the same 
paradoxical lover in verse as in dialogue." 

Robert C. Jones 


THE EXPLICATOR, XVI: 5, February 1958. 


310. Marcus, Mordecai and Erin. "Jarrell's THE EMANCIPATORS." 
The effective use of allusion (to The Social Contract) adds to the poem's 
compression, and the "ironic balance of details suggesting hopefulness 
and utter despair unifies the poem and lends strength to its compassionate 
bitterness.'' The optimistic rationalists understood only the principles 
they discovered. Modern man did not discover the principles, but, because 
of them, undergoes universal degradation and death. 


311. Going, William T. "Faulkner's A ROSE FOR EMILY." The rose in 
the title has several implications. The most interesting analogue for the 
title comes from one of Faulkner's lyrics (reproduced in the article) in 
which the phrase, ''rose for lovers," appears. 


312, Moynihan, William T. "Thomas' LIGHT BREAKS WHERE NO SUN 
SHINES.'"' "The most obvious and unified meaning of the poem comes 
from the intercourse-and-conception interpretation. ... There is a pro- 
gression of light images . . . each describing an aspect of conception." 

sunless light of the first stanza becomes, in succession, the candle, 
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dawn, day, and full light which has created life. 


313. Marks, Emerson R. "Browning's ABT VOGLER, 43-56." These 
lines "beautifully dramatize ... the idea of beauty as an 'emergent,' a 
phenomenon in excess of the data of the medium. ... Most important to 
the value of the poem, perhaps, and to readers innocent of aesthetic theory, 
these lines articulate an experience in listening to great music that is 
common, but frustratingly elusive to verbal communication," 


314. Sasek, Lawrence A. "Milton's PARADISE LOST, II, 226-228," 
Belial's advocacy of ''peaceful sloth" is not true peace because of a de- 
ficiency and an excess. ‘He fails to advocate reconciliation with God and 
cultivation of the moral qualities that attend peace, and he goes too far in 
counseling inaction: like war, peace is a struggle, though directed against 
internal vices instead of external foes." 


315. Nault, Clifford A., Jr. ''Masefield's CARGOES." It is possible to 
read the poem as an exaltation of the ''Dirty British coaster," the least 
"romantic" of the three ships mentioned. The coaster is a ship of peace; 
its crew is free; it carries a practical cargo from one part of the island to 
another (the descriptions of the other ships imply piracy). The poem, 
incidentally, demonstrates ''the difficulties of completely explicating lines 
that a poet composes with an ear for connotation, 1ather than with an eye 
for denotation."" Several inconsistencies (e.g., the quinquereme, ivory 
from Ophir, and the moidores) are pointed out. 


THE FILSON CLUB HISTORY QUARTERLY, XXXII: 1, January 1958, 


316. Anderson, John Q. "Henry Clay Lewis, Louisville Medical Institute 
Student, 1844-1846,"' pp. 30-37. Author identified Lewis as having written 
under the pseudonym, Madison Tensas, M.D. He shows that his Odd Leaves 


unusual autobiography" rather than as a work of fiction. The autobio- 


Robert C. Jones 


graphical elements of this volume are discussed in detail by Anderson. 


Hensley C. Woodbridge 


THE GRADUATE STUDENT OF ENGLISH, I: 1, Fall 1957. 


317. Roberts, T. J. "A Problem of Value: 'Trees,'" pp. 8-13. Kilmer's 
poem is a comparison on three levels: on the first it compares poetry and 
trees; on the second it compares men and trees; on the third it compares 
men and God. Requiring "sensitive assessment of each word and of all 
the correspondences between the words,'' the poem is valuable for human 
beings to "reflect upon their achievements and limitations and upon the 
ways in which they fail their ideals," even as the poet reflects upon the 
inferiority of his achievement compared with the achievement of God. 
Such a reading of the poem raises several questions. For example: "Is 
'Trees' in itself a poor poem?" "What is there to prevent us from finding 


equally good ways of reading even the most trivial advertising jingle? 


Where in poetry does value lie?" 


318. Peterson, Clell. "Spotting the Gothic Novel," pp. 14-15. Sixteen 
characteristics (ranging from the acute sensibilities of the hero and hero- 
ine, through supernatural actions, to the hardihood of the heroine) distin- 
guish the Gothic novel. A novel, to be Gothic, must contain at least ten of 
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these characteristics. (The author of this article appears to have tongue 
firmly in cheek.) 


319. Fraser, John. "A Great American Critic," pp. 24-29. Using Yvor 
Winters' The Function of Criticism (1957) as a springboard for his dis- 
cussion, the writer attempts to indicate some of the reasons why Winters 
seems to him ''the most challenging and disturbing American critic of this 
century": ‘When he is 'right’ he is right in a way that makes one embar- 
rassingly aware of the conventionality of a good clarity in one's thinking 
about literature. When he is 'wrong', and one wishes to refute him, one 
is generally forced outwards into reflection upon some of the most funda- 
mental questions involved in a consideration of episternology, psychology, 
ethics, and, eventually, religion. He forces one, in other words, to reflect 
very strenuously indeed not only upon literature but upon 'life.'" 

Robert C. Jones 


HARVARD LIBRARY BULLETIN, XI: 3, Autumn 1957, 


320. Sarton, George. ''The Missing Factor in Gibbon's Concept of History," 
pp. 277-295. Although Edward Gibbon's fame is secure as a result of his 
singular combination of literary genius with learning, his Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire reveals a serious flaw in the author's concept pt of 
history: a complete neglect of the history of science. The occasional 
references to men of science are brief and insignificant. Since ''the growth 
of knowledge is the only part of evolution that is undoubtedly cumulative, 
progressive, irreversible ... the history of science should be the axis of 
historiography in general.'' Gibbon's pessimistic tone was the result of 
his omission of ''the only developments that were certainly accumulative 
and creative." 


321. Quinlan, Maurice J. "Swift and the Prosecuted Nottingham Speech," 
pp. 296-302. Swift, as chief spokesman for the Tory party, wrote a 54-line 
ballad in which Lord Nottingham, who had joined the Whigs in opposing 
any peace with France that made no provision for removing Spain from 
the dominion of France, confesses that he had been bribed to oppose ending 
the war. But neither this nor another 48-line ballad, which actually at- 
tempts to defend Nottingham, was the sham speech for which the printer 
Andrew Hind was briefly imprisoned: this was a prose document entitled 
"The Earl of Nottingham's Speech to the Honourable House of Lords." It 
is not known whether Swift had a hand in this mock speech. 


322. Stillinger, Jack. "Gilbert White to Thomas Pennant: Two Original 
Letters at Harvard," pp. 303-316. Two letters from Gilbert White to 
Thomas Pennant are here transcribed in full. Gilbert White published a 
revised version of this correspondence in The Natural History of Selborne 
(1789). The letters, mainly ornithological, , illustrate the manner in which 
eighteenth-century naturalists used personal correspondence to dissemi- 
nate information. 


323, Ryskamp, Charles. "Cowper and Darwin's Economy of Vegetation," 
pp. 317-318. Cowper's authorship of the review of Erasmus Darwin's 
The Economy of of Vegetation published in the Analytical Review of March 
1793 is established by his letter to Rose of June 24, 1792 and by the manu- 
Script of the review itself, both of which are in the Harvard College 
Library. 
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324, Mathews, J. Chesley, ed. "Emerson's Translation of Dante's Vita 


Nuova," pp. 346-362. The editor prints the concluding part of Emerson's 
translation. 


325. Schlesinger, Elizabeth Bancroft. ''The Alcotts through Thirty Years: 
Letters to Alfred Whitman," pp. 363-385. The correspondence of the 
Alcott sisters—Louisa May, Anna, and Abby May—with Alfred Whitman, 
who moved to Lawrence, Kansas, after a year in Concord, provides inti- 
mate glimpses of daily life in the Alcott home. Whitman's letters have 
disappeared, but the Harvard College Library contains 63 of 65 known 
letters from the Alcotts and John Pratt, Anna's husband, to him. The let- 
ters extend from March 2, 1858 to May 29, 1891. 

George O. Marshall, Jr, 


INTRO BULLETIN, Il: 3, December 1957, 


326. Walter, Eugene. "A Rainy Afternoon with Truman Capote," pp. 1-2, 
Capote in the interview comments on his writings before Other Voices, 
Other Rooms and on literary figures who influenced him: Flaubert, James, 
Proust, Carson McCullers. He considers James Agee "'one of the two or 


three best American writers of the decade" and feels that J. D. Salinger 


"makes an immediate electrical contact."' 
George Hendrick 


THE JOURNAL OF THE CANADIAN LINGUISTIC ASSOCIATION, III: 2, 
October 1957. 


327. Story, G. M. "Research in the Language and Place-Names of New- 
foundland," pp. 47-55. Now under way, the collection of place names will | 


not be exhaustive because close-meshed field work is impractical and 
even the most detailed maps are inadequate. The arrangement of the com- 
pleted work will follow that established by the English Place-Name Society. 
Dialect study has been limited to vocabulary collection which is imperfect 
except for words in general use in the Island, but there is hope that in- 
crease of those with some training and preparation of an instruction man- 
ual for interested non-specialists will aid in casting a fine net for the 
local vocabulary." 


328. Gregg, R. J. "Neutralisation and Fusion of Vocalic Phonemes in 
Canadian English (Vancouver),'' pp. 78-83. Since of eleven vowel phonemes 
established as (distributionally) contrastive only five (or, with some speak- 
ers, seven) occur before intervocalic /r/, each of these five (or seven) 
vowels "actually 'represents' two or more of the normal phoneme list." 
Not all of these reductions are neutralizations; when neither of two pho- 
nemes, but ''one variant which is common to both and intermediate between 


the two,"' occurs, we have neutralization; if, however, only one of the two _ 


phonemes occurs in this position, ''the other being excluded," we have 


phoneme fusion. Both of these resultants should be symbolized (in the — 


same way) in phonemic transcription. 


Clyde Hankey | 


JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE, LXXI: 279, January-March 1958. 


329. Herskovits, Melville and Frances. "Sibling Rivalry, the Oedipus 
Complex and Myth," pp. 1-15. The authors feel that their studies of the 


myths of Dahomey, West Africa, support their criticism that the Oedipus 
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formula offers an inadequate explanation of cross-generational and intra- 
familial rivalries in myth study. Two reasons, chiefly, are advanced: 
(1) the Oedipus explanation minimizes the fact that the hostility is often 
initiated by the father; and (2) it ignores sibling rivalry. They hypothesize, 
therefore, that ''parent-child hostilities in myth are an expression of inter- 
generational competition, and begin in infancy on the intragenerational 
level in the situation of sibling rivalry for a single goal, the attentions of 
the mother." 


330. Stamper, Frances C., and William Hugh Jansen. '"''Water Birch’: 
An American Variant of 'Hugh of Lincoln,'"' pp. 16-22. The 14-stanza 
ballad ''Water Birch" represents a distinct variant of ''Hugh of Lincoln," 
one peculiar to Kentucky and probably made in the twentieth century. In 
this variant the murderess is ''Hewie's'' own mother. The variant con- 
serves older forms, is closest ''to Child's Irish originating versions and 
to Sharp C among the American versions," . 


331. Simeone, W. E. "Robin Hood and Some Other Outlaws," pp. 27-33. 
Certain recurring details in all outlaw ballads as well as the over-all 
conventions of the outlaw biography suggest that Robin Hood is the product 
of the ballad-maker rather than of history. In the first category may be 
listed clothing, tone, time, setting, the outlaw's death through treachery, 
etc., as details likely to have been borrowed from previous ballads. On 
the other hand, such similarities as an outlaw's coming to peace with the 
law, his fall from high station, etc., may be due more to the very condi- 
tions of outlaw life for which there has often been actual precedent of 
confirmation. 


332. Seeger, Charles. "The Appalachian Dulcimer," pp. 40-51. The 
Appalachian dulcimer is a true folk instrument, constructed in two sec- 
tions, on one of which the fretboard commonly serves both as bridge and 
part of the soundbox. Three or four, rarely five, metal strings are used, 
tuned an octave lower, with slight variation, than a fiddle. Generally 
played spread across the knees, it produces a soft twanging suitable for 
intimate groups. Actually it is not a true dulcimer but a fretted zither of 
German eighteenth century origin. Its most distinguishing characteristic 
is its ''slender symmetry." Its name was probably appropriated from the 
Bible by highlanders who knew no German and could not anglicize Scheid- 


holz. 


333. Seeger, Peter. ''The Steel Drum: A New Folk Instrument," pp. 52- 
57. Trinidad, off Venezuela, has produced the newest folk instrument— 
the steel drum (called "pan'') cut down from an oil barrel and tuned to 
various ranges through the process of making the disk a general con- 
cavity in which many smaller convexities are developed which, when 
struck with rubber-wrapped chair-rungs, produce the varying pitches. 
Brake drums and other pieces of metal join the steel drums as the instru- 
ments of the two hundred steel bands so popular on Trinidad. 


334. Molin, Sven Eric, 'Lead Belly, Burl Ives, and Sam Hinton," pp. 58- 
79, with replies, rejoiner, and last word. 1. Lead Belly, Burl Ives, and 
Sam Hinton, by Sven Eric Molin. Folklore scholars are embarrassed by 
Burl Ives's nonscholarly approach to his materials—a consequence, as 
they see it, of his 'going popular'—only because they do not sufficiently 
appreciate the interaction between a folk artist and his culture. The best 
approach to any treatment of folksingers is through a scholarly examina- 
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tion of the music itself. 2. Reply, by D. K. Wilgus. The ‘embarrassment! ; 
Molin refers to arises from Burl Ives's unethical editorial practices of 
failing to annotate the sources for the versions he publishes as his own, 
and not from Ives's relationship as folklorist to mass entertainment, 
3. Reply, by Charles Haywood. Molin should distinguish between Burl 
Ives as folksinger and as author. As author, Ives is guilty of scholarly 
errors: as folksinger he has strayed from the spontaneity of folk art to 
the conscious artistry of the concert hall. 4. Reply, by M. W. Tillson, 
This is "a storm in a teapot." Burl Ives' Tales of America is not serious 
folklore but nonetheless an enjoyable book. 5. Rejoinder, by Sven Eric 
Molin. The three reviews, it must be repeated, reveal their authors’ 
inability to be comfortable with Ives's lack of scholarship yet great public 
acceptance. This is because they refuse to accept the words and music 
on their own merits as an expression of popular taste. If folklore isa 
science it must be objective. 6. Last Word, by Sam Hinton. "Folk music 
represents a folk society, (2) folk music is a fluid, dynamic thing, and its 
every singing can be, in its native habitat, a fresh act of creation."" Prob- 
lems, then, arise when one attempts to transmit to his own culture the 
song of another culture. The transmission becomes a translation, but the 
translation may actually be the intermediary step of a new folklore devel- 
opment: perhaps the extremes of society—folk and sophisticated—will | 
arrive at a synthesis representing a new folk culture. 


John McKiernan 


THE JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND GERMANIC PHILOLOGY, LVI: 4,. 
October 1957. 


335. Muinzer, L. A. "Maier's Transcript and Cynewulf's 'Fates of the 
Apostles,'" pp. 570-587. The recent discovery (1950) of the transcription 
of the Vercelli Book which Maier made in 1834 is, owing to the mutilation 
of the original, of critical importance. Maier's reporting of Fates, lines 
96-122, for example, confirms some previous conjectural reconstruc- 
tions, though introducing its own variances from Napier and others. 


336. Irving, Edward B., Jr. ''Latin Prose Sources for Old English Verse," 
pp. 588-595, The discovery of the source for lines 1312-31 of Christ III in 
a Latin sermon of the sixth century bishop Caesarius "gives us a clearer 
idea of what the poet may originally have intended" though many of the 
textual problems still remain puzzles. 


337. MacLaine, Allan H. '"'Christis Kirk on the Grene' and 'Satyre of 
the Thrie Estaits,'" pp. 596-601. Sir David Lindsay's indebtedness to 
"Christis Kirk" is clearly demonstrable in an examination of his "Ane 
Pleasant Satyre of the Thrie Estaits,"' specific rime petterns of which 
show a marked imitation of 'Christis Kirk." The derivations are most 
frequent in scenes where the subject, tone, and characters are most simi- 
lar in both, This borrowing "attests to the enormous vogue of 'Christis 
Kirk on the Grene’ in sixteenth century Scotland." 


338. Barnet, Sylvan. "'Coleridge on Puns: A Note to his Shakespeare 
Criticism," pp. 602-609. Coleridge on Shakespearean puns is inadequate. 
His study of them was only partial,and his philosophical outlook tended to 
make him distrust puns as distortions of communication. He failed, there- 
fore, to see them sufficiently in the perspective of Renaissance rhetoric, 

and especially did he fail to see them as dramatic conventions. 


339. Scargill, M. H. "Sources of Canadian English," pp. 610-614. Bloom- 
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field's and other theories that see the origins of Canadian English in eigh- 
teenth century American Loyalists are too facile an approach to a prob- 
lem complicated by a dearth of research findings. The Loyalist theory, 
for example, overlooks successive waves of immigration and other factors, 
failing to recognize that "the immediate origins of the English language 
in Canada are not the same for all areas... .'' Without discrediting 
American influences, ''we must not deny... the possibility of independent 


development," 
John McKiernan 


KENTUCKY FOLKLORE RECORD, III: 4, October-December 1957. 


340. Penrod, James H. ‘Two Aspects of Folk Speech in Southwestern 
Humor," pp. 145-152. It is the author's contention that ''the yarnspinners 
used folk speech with comic effectiveness, often enhanced by its contrast 
to the literary diction of the author himself."' Examples of folk speech are 
taken from Joseph G. Baldwin, George W. Harris, Johnson J. Hooper, 
Henry Clay Lewis, John S. Robb, Harden E. Taliaferro and William T. 
Thompson, 


341. Woodbridge, Hensley C., ed. "Some Unrecorded Hunting Terms 
Found in Kentucky," pp. 153-158. Twenty-four previously undiscussed 
Kentucky hunting terms found in Harriette Arnow's Hunter's Horn (Mac- 
millan, 1949) are defined; five other hunting terms are‘also listed. Most 
of the data for this article was taken from three theses based on this novel 
written at the University of Virginia and supervised by Prof. A. L. Hench. 
These terms were not found in the standard historical or dialect diction- 
aries. 


Hensley C. Woodbridge 


THE KENYON REVIEW, XxX: 1, Winter 1958. 


342. Honig, Edwin. "In Defense of Allegory," pp. 1-19. The author be- 
lieves that allegory is a "fundamental habit of mind which transforms 
ideas into an over-all metaphoric design," that it is ''a fruitful traditional 
method of representation" whose aim is ''to give the irrational a signifi- 
cance which otherwise (according to law, custom, dogma) would be dis- 
torted or obscured... .'' He takes issue with Coleridge's strictures on 
allegory and asserts that ''the Romantic aesthetic ... is mainly responsi- 
ble for the prejudice against allegory in our time... ." 


343, O'Connor, William Van. "The New University Wits," pp. 38-50. 
The new University Wits—Kingsley Amis, Robert Conquest, Donald Davie, 
John Holloway, Elizabeth Jennings, Philip Larkin, John Wain, and D. J. 
Enright—"'are essentially poets of the quotidian, of the small pleasure, of 
the short reach,"' ''What strikes one most is their preoccupation with the 
small subject and their turning away from grandeur.'' The author, who 
quotes liberally from the lucid work of this group of post-World War II 
English poets, points to their indebtedness to William Empson and W. H. 
Auden. Amis is ''possibly the best poet" in the group, although none "as 
yet has given promise of approaching the achievements of Yeats, Eliot, 
or Auden... ." 


344, Thompson, John. "Sir Philip and the Forsaken lamb," pp. 90-115. 
To determine ''what meter is and what it is good for,'' the author analyzes 
the poetry of Sir Philip Sidney in whose work "'the metrical system of mod- 
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ern English reaches perfection for the first time." The author, who notes ; 
the variations in the basically iambic lines in Astrophel and Stella and the 
Arcadia poems, declares that Sidney's sophistication was to see that pat- 
tern and language could remain separate. "Meter," he concludes, "is 
nothing but an imitation of language." It is "both the artist's basic control 
of his medium and his triumphant final recognition of the achievement of 
art." 


345. Beloof, Robert. 'Prosody and Tone: The 'Mathematics' of Marianne 
Moore," pp. 116-123. The author shows "'that in all but Miss Moore's later 
poems, the syllabic prosody and attendant devices are so used as to mini- 
mize the usual rhythmic possibilities of the syllabic structure, in order to 
give an effect more nearly approximating free verse, and that as a conse- 
quence we must presume the mathematic tone of her poetry is derived 
from other aspects of her total poetic." Moreover, the author shows that 
certain of Miss Moore's later poems, "'still syllabic, represent a departure 
from this minimization of the usual syllabic effect, while paradoxically 
developing a tone in which the sense of dry precision is a less important 
constituent," 


346. Gifford, Henry. 'W. D. Howells: His Moral Conservatism," pp. 124- 
133. The article investigates the "moral imagination" of William Dean 
Howells. That Howells was intensely aware of moral decay is illustrated 
by Bartley Hubbard in A Modern Instance; Hubbard “lights up the general 
backsliding and moral confusion" of Howells' time. "As a witness to the 
condition of America at a given time he [Howells] is indispensable." But 
the author suggests that this stern and honest moralist, who noted Hubbard 
with real acumen, "lacked vision"; he ''wanted the prophetic touch" to 
see that Hubbard's code of morality was to become the prevalent one in 
America. 


Kenneth G. Johnston 


LANGUAGE, XXXIII: 3 (Part 1), July-September 1957. 


347, Harris, Zellig S. "Co-occurrence and transformation in linguistic ' 
structure," pp. 283-340. The co-occurrence of a morpheme is its envir- 
onmental range. While the "individuality of morphemes in this respect 
makes it difficult to set up any compact description of language," certain 
similarities suggest ''that morphemes can be grouped into classes in 
such a way that members of a class have rather similar sets of co- 
occurrents. ...'' Constructions such as N V v N (he met us) and N's 
Ving N (his meeting us), where ''any choice of members which we find in | 
the sentence we also find in the noun phrase," are called transforms of one 
another. The major transformations of English are outlined. The kernel 
is defined as ''the set of elementary sentences and combiners, such that 
all sentences of the language are obtained from one or more kernel sen- 
tences (with combiners) by means of one or more transformations," and 
the kernel constructions of English are listed. 


348. Lisker, Leigh. "Linguistic segments, acoustic segments, and syn- 
thetic speech," pp. 370-374. "The problem of the physically continuous 
versus the perceptually discrete nature of speech can be put as two dis- 
tinct questions. (1) Can speech signals be generated by finite sequences 
of discrete instructions? (2) Can finite sequences of discrete instructions 
be recovered from speech signals?" Only "'a few cautious generalizations 
are possible," but a finite number of acoustic segments, each defined | 
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with respect to a small number of dimensions, can be arranged in time 
sequence in such a way that they are perceived as speech," 


349, Lees, Robert B. Review article of Noam Chomsky, Syntactic Struc- 
tures (Mouton & Co., 1957), pp. 375-408. Linguistic science is first com- 
pared with the scientific method since Chomsky's book "is one of the first 
serious attempts on the part of a linguist to construct within the tradition 
of scientific theory-construction a comprehensive theory of language... ." 
By the use of transformations, Chomsky tries to build a grammar which 
is "a simplest machine which will generate all and only the grammatical 
sentences of a language.'’ The question of meaning in linguistics is dis- 
cussed as well as a number of unsolved problems, the implications of 
Chomsky's idea of the common kernel, and the applications to machine 
translation and learning theory of his theory of grammar. 

Arthur Norman 


THE LONDON MAGAZINE, V:2, February 1958. 


350. Mitchell, Julian. ''A Writer's Prospect—VIII," pp. 33-38. Replying 
to the argument of John Holloway (THE LONDON MAGAZINE, June 1957) 
that contemporary literature—in an age dominated by mass communica- 
tions—has become permeated with an Alexandrian pre-occupation with the 
how rather than the what, Mitchell expresses his faith as a writer in honest 
experimentalism, commitment to an independence of vision, and in the 
employment of irony as a precise instrument to render the writer's per- 
ception of what is. 


351. Bradbury, Malcolm. ''THE CRITERION: A Literary Review in 
Retrospect,'' pp. 41-54. Since ''the intellectual review is ... an interest- 
ing index to the vigour of a cultural scene,'"' and since THE CRITERION 
(Oct. 1922—Jan. 1939, edited by T. S. Eliot) has been the only twentieth 
century magazine ''to compare in influence and range with the great peri- 
odicals of the two preceding centuries," an analysis of THE CRITERION 
ought to yield a good perspective on the cultural profile entre deux guerres. 
Eliot sought to make THE CRITERION an ordered review of general ideas 
with a literary centre which would reflect the basic direction of the times. 
This direction Eliot defined as a consolidation of T. E, Hulme's thesis on 
the shift from Romanticism to Classicism—a consolidation to be carried 
out not only in literary criticism, but also in articles dealing with political, 
economic, sociological, and religious areas. Eliot failed in his attempts 
at consolidation, but his efforts were rewarded in his transformation from 
a young avant-garde poet to a ''respectable and distinguished figure” in 
intellectual matters. The cessation of publication has left a gap in ''the 
continuity of culture,'' since no comparable review has taken over the 
responsibility of an "intellectual scrutiny of events and ideas." 

Earl H. Rovit 


MAINSTREAM, XI: 1, January 1958. 


352, Stevens, Virginia. 'Thomas Wolfe's America," pp. 1-24, Thomas 
Wolfe's "one book which was a recreation of his past and a discovery of 
his America" is re-appraised. Wolfe is compared with Whitman (''He is 
concerned with levels of experience in human beings that Walt Whitman 
never plumbed.") and Melville (Wolfe felt as did Melville that America 
needed "'a radical affirmation of the heart."') In an age of conformity and 
"meager art'' Wolfe's "fearless passion and creative energy are a chal- 
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lenge—and a reminder of the vital tradition of American literature." , 
George Hendrick 


MIDWEST FOLKLORE, VII: 3, Fall 1957. 


353. Barbour, Frances M. "William Gilmore Simms and The Brutus 
Legend," pp. 159-162. Author shows how the Brutus legend “has symbol- 
ized the triumph of principle over personal considerations."' A two-page 
table compares the various parts of the legend as used by Livy, Shake- 
speare in Richard Il, Nathaniel Lee in his play, Lucius Junius Brutus and 
by Simms in The Yemassee. The contribution of Simms to the literary 
uses of this legend is clearly shown. 


Hensley C. Woodbridge 


MODERN FICTION STUDIES, III: 4, Winter 1957-1958. 


354. Torchiana, Donald T. "Faulkner's 'Pylon' and the Structure of 
Modernity," pp. 291-308. In Pylon, his most neglected book, Faulkner 
asserts that heroism is still possible in our age. In his self-sacrifice 
Roger Shumann flouts the life-denying cash nexus of value. The flyers 
and the Reporter are denied creativity by their instruments, which serve 
finance capitalism (Feinman and the Mardi Gras). The sterile culture 
(which they serve) is a wasteland (cf. the echoes of Eliot) peopled by urban 
counterparts of Snopeses. However, this death-in-life, Faulkner affirms, 
may be denied by love, sacrifice, and personal discipline. Throughout, 
the pylon itself is a two-fold symbol, a reminder of man's aspirations and 
his limits, ''the creative phallus and the fatally extended death wish for 
those who fly." 


355. Baldanza, Frank, ''The Classicism of Alberto Moravia," pp. 309-320. 
Moravia's novels employ the aesthetic devices and emotional effects of 
classical Greek tragedy. His subjects have an "elemental simplicity," 
usually spiritual states represented in sexual terms (invariably a conflict 
between an instinctive, naive, powerful woman and an intellectual, specu- 
lative man). Moreover, his novels proceed to a hero's self-destructive 
awareness of his fate, often with an Aristotelian "discovery" scene (espe- 
cially in Conjugal Love and A Ghost at Noon). Philosophically, Moravia 
is a "latter-day humanist," the sexual dilemma of whose novels may bea 
grand allegory of modern life. 


356. Moorman, Charles. ''Myth in the Novels of Charles Williems," pp. 
321-327. Although in their use of the occult and mythical, the novels of i 
Williams represent a kind of ''science fiction," the author's interest is in 
the human reactions of his characters to supernatural intrusions, Williams 
uses myth principally to universalize his highly improbable, highly specific 
fictional situations. In Descent into Hell, for example, Stanhope's assump- 
tion of Pauline's fear represents what Williams calls Substitution or Ex- 
change, an extension of the principle of Incarnation and Atonement. Went- 
worth's possession of the image of Adela Hunt, on the other hand, isa 
spiritual incest (Gomorrah) which leads to self-destruction, a descent into 
hell. In Williams' later novels there is a perceptible shift from mythical 
vision and adventure toward their translation into less overtly fantastic 
situations. 


357. Appleman, Philip. "D. H. Lawrence and the Intrusive Knock," pp. _ 
328-332. In several stories and novels, Lawrence uses the device of at 
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intrusive knock to separate two orders of experience by what DeQuincey 
called the "immeasurable gulf" between two worlds, the human and the 
fiendish. In ''The Prussian Officer" the knocking by the bird signifies the 
return of the normal world, from which the orderly has been alienated. In 
The Trespasser Beatrice's knocking to offer the shaving-water functions 
in the plot as well as in characterization, for Siegmund thereupon hangs 
himself. The device, with variations, appears also in Sons and Lovers, 
The First Lady Chatterly, and ''The Rocking Horse Winner," It should not 
be be regarded as conscious or theoretic (though Lawrence admired De- 
Quincey) but as arising from Lawrence's intuitive sense of the dramatic. 


358. Spencer, James L. "Symbolism in James's 'The Golden Bowl,' "' 
pp. 333-344. Structure and meaning in The Golden Bowl are controlled by 
symbolism, chiefly that of the bowl itself. The bowl symbolizes the orig- 
inal source of crisis, the personality of the polished but morally imperfect 
Prince. It also stands variously for the marriage. But the Prince regards 
the imperfection of the marriage as a flaw in manners, not morals. Mag- 
gie's discovery of the flaw in the bowl coincides with her discovery of the 
Prince's flaw, which can be corrected, she believes, by moral growth. 
Unable to grow, he can supply the missing piece only through love and fails 
to comprehend Maggie's ambiguous final acceptance of the moral flaw in 
their lives. 


359. Bartlett, Phyllis. "Other Countries, Other Wenches," pp. 345-349. 
A scrap of prose from Marlowe's The Jew of Malta has become part of the 
literary history of our time. It appeared first as the ambiguous epigraph 
for Eliot's "Portrait of a Lady": "Thou has committed — / Fornication: 
but that was in another country,/ And besides, the wench is dead.'' Hem- 
ingway has alluded to this passage in The Sun Also Rises and Across the 
River and Into the Trees (where the allusion j joins an n echo of The Waste- 
land) and gives one of his stories ("In Another Country") a reminiscent 
title. In Faulkner's A Fable the "fragment" is part of the recollection of 
the English runner. Finally, there is In Another Country, a first novel by 
John Bayley, and The Wench Is Dead, a mystery story by Frederic Brown. 


360. Hartley, Lodwick. ''Proserpina and the Old Ladies," pp. 350-354. 
The recurrence of myth in modern life—familiar in Joyce, Mann, and 
Eliot—is also an important (even if unconscious) ingredient of the art of 
Eudora Welty. A close reading of ''A Visit of Charity'' reveals its relation 
to the myth of descent to the Underworld, with echoes of the Odyssey, the 
Aeneid, the Commedia, and some medieval romances. Marian suggests 
Proserpina (''straight yellow hair"), Aeneas (she carries a plant as talis- 
man), and Dante (the story opens in 'mid-morning"). She is challenged by 
a nurse at the door, ''voyages"' across the floor, is frightened by the cries 
of the inmates, and escapes after refusing to eat in the Home. Her form 
of affirmation after her escape (eating an apple) also suggests the relation 
between Upper world and Underworld, particularly in medieval romances, 


361, Walker, Warren S, ''The Unresolved Conflict in 'The Garden Party,’ " 
pp. 354-358. Despite its reputation and undeniable merits, ''The Garden 
Party" fails to realize its potential because of a structural weakness: the 
conflict is dual, only one part of which is effectively resolved. There are 
two sets of opposing forces: 1) Laura's youthful fear of death vs. some 
kind of acceptance and 2) Laura's social attitude vs. her mother's. The 
first conflict is resolved in the ''wonderful, beautiful" scene in the cottage. 
The second conflict is left in doubt. Laura's wearing her mother's hat to 
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the cottage is ambiguous, and the meaning of her final interview with 
Laurie is vague. 


362. Evans, Robert O. "Further Comment on 'The Heart of Darkness,'" 
pp. 358-360. An answer to notes in MFS by William B. Stein and Seymour 
L. Gross: The first narrator shares Marlow's moral experience only vi- 
cariously and, though parallels exist, does not act on the moral knowledge 
Marlow's tale provides. Second (in reply to Gross), although Marlow's 
posture resembles that of a cross-legged Buddha, Conrad hardly makes 
him a spokesman for Yoga. If Conrad intended anything of this sort (which 
is doubtful), Marlow's contemplation and detachment, arrived at after the 
morally heroic journey up the Congo, resembles the way of Karma, rather 
than of Krishna. 


363. Lamont, William F.H. ''The Chronology of 'Light in August,'" pp, 
360-361. Contrary to accepted belief, which rests on an identification of 
Joe Christmas with Christ, Christmas was thirty-six, not thirty-three, 
when he died. Moreover, he was born in September, not December, and 
died on Monday, not Friday. An examination of the chronological refer- 
ences in the novel shows that Christmas, Hightower, and Joanna Burden 
all died in 1932. 


364. ''Modern Fiction Newsletter," pp. 362-382. 
John C. Broderick 


MODERN LANGUAGE QUARTERLY, XVIII: 4, December 1957, 


365. Baker, James R. "James Joyce: Affirmation After Exile," pp. 275- 
281. This essay suggests that Joyce did not feel bound by the conventions 
of naturalism and supports this suggestion by an examination of the growth 
and development of Stephen Dedalus and the implications of his exile and 
of his aesthetic theory. :As a result of discussion of Stephen's aesthetic 
theory, when Ulysses and Finnegans Wake are considered in relation to it 
and Stephen the atypical person is compared with Bloom and Earwicker 
who are representative men, Joyce's faithfulness to his own theory is ° 
questioned. It seems that Joyce modified the dramatic principle in 
Stephen's aesthetic and that the creative impulse has a counterpart, "the 
transcendent power of Dedalus,"' in Bloom and Earwicker which keeps 
them outside the naturalistic tradition. 


366. Mathews, James W. "Hawthorne and the Chain of Being," pp. 283- 
294. Hawthorne's formula for determining man's place in nature and soci- 
ety is "essentially a generalized concept . .. the 'Chain of Being’ theory." 
In addition to the classification of beings, for Hawthorne the theory ex- 
presses an interrelation of beings in the chain. His studies in isolation 
may be regarded as studies of man's "estrangement" from the "Chain of 
Being,'' and of the frustration which results when the individual fails to 
achieve a harmonious relationship with his environment. There is in the 
essay an analysis of The Scarlet Letter and discussion of other Hawthorne 
stories which illustrate these ideas. It is claimed that Hester violated 
“her natural position in the 'Chain'" when she married Chillingworth with- 
out love to escape the "humble life of her family." 


367. Ethel, Garland. "Hell's Marching Music," pp. 295-302. A passage 
in Plutarch's Lycurgus (Cap. XXII and Cap. XXI) is of obvious resemblance | 
to Milton's 
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with Anon they move 

In perfect Phalanx to the Dorian mood 

Of Flute and soft Recorders. 
ss 
midi Generally scholars have not mentioned Plutarch as Milton's source in these 
yvi- lines, but have suggested Plato and Aristotle, although both Plato and 
ledge Aristotle condemn and would have the flute banned. The religio-philosophic 
low's attribute of the Dorian mode, "argues Plutarch as Milton's source... ." 
1akes This religio-philosophic attribute is also a reason for excluding Thucydides 
which as Milton's source, but it is not evidence to say that Milton did not have 
rthe other classical authors in mind when he created his military review of 
ather fallen angels. 


368. Bond, Richmond P. "A Letter to Steele on the Spectator," pp. 303- 
' pp, 304. A paragraph from a letter to the Rev. Mr. Giles Dent and a letter 
onof written (August 24, 1714) to Steele by Joseph Collet, a member of the 
hree, Royal Society and deputy governor of York Fort on the west coast of 
, and Sumatra (10,000 miles by sea from Great Britain), are indicative of the 
efer- "transmundane" influence of the Spectator. 
ir 
- 369. Friend, Albert C. ''The Dangerous Theme of the Pardoner," pp. 305- 
308. Chaucer's Pardoner's sermon was an attack upon the churchman who 
preached for money (I Timothy 6:10, ''Radix malorum est cupiditas"'). This 
erick was a dangerous theme for Chaucer to use as can be seen through the ex- 
_ periences of Robert of Lychlade, a secular clerk, who delivered a Latin 
sermon on the same text at the University of Oxford in 1395. Because of 
this sermon King Richard II ordered the University to bring Lychlade to 
275- trial, and, if he was found guilty of dangerous teaching, to expel him. This 
tions essay contains an account of Lychlade's expulsion and the details of the 
-owth consideration of his offense. (The results of the trial appear in a manu- 
e and script of English origin which Mr. Friend found in the library at Arras 
hetic in France. The sermon which Lychlade preached is contained with the 
‘toit trial results.) Lychlade's sermon is a good deal more subdued than 
icker Chaucer's satire of the Pardoner, which shows us that Chaucer "'... could 
ryis’ give a biting, but humorous, criticism of a difficult issue." 
ple in 
"the 370. Dobbins, Austin C. "Chaucer Allusions: 1619-1732," pp. 309-312. 
ceeps Eight references in publications (by John Favor, James Thomas, Anthony 
Cade, William (?) Pryne, and Francis Peck) dating from 1619 to 1732 are 
quoted and show that Chaucer's sixteenth-century reputation as religious 
283- leader and reformer continued into the seventeenth century. Five of the 
soci- allusions are to ''Plowman's Tale" and "Jack Uplane,"' works no longer 
ory," ' accepted as validly Chaucerian. Skeat's line references are used for the 
yex- pseudo-Chaucerian tales and Robinson's are used for the accepted works 
ation that were published in London. 
Charles Nilon 
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lated 371. Wakefield, Dan. "Nightclubs," pp. 19-20. Jack Kerouac and his 
with- readings at the Village Vanguard are unpleasantly juvenile. 


No. 3, January 18, 1958. 


ssage 
a 372, Gold, Herbert. "The Writer as Nag," pp. 54-56. Gold condemns 


"catty" gossip fiction as represented by writings of Mary McCarthy and 
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Leslie A. Fiedler. The writers show "exacerbated egotism" and an "ob. 


sessive concern with the private assertiveness of a hurt soul." The read. ' 


ers, who for some reason are addicted to such fiction, ''must share in the 
guilt." 


, No. 4, January 25, 1958. 


373. Sykes, Gerald. "The Writer Fights Back," pp. 80-82. Writers, 
craving and claiming a dignified place in society, are now beginning to 
speak out against psychologists’ labeling of the artist as neurotic, 


, No. 7, February 15, 1958. 


374. Cantwell, Robert. "Faulkner's 'Popeye,'" pp. 140-41, 148, An 
account of the career of Popeye Pumphrey, Memphis racketeer who was 
the original of the Popeye in Faulkner's Sanctuary. The identification 
was made by Adwin Wigfall Green in the Sewanee Review, Summer 1932, 
The real Popeye, though accused of a vast number of crimes, was never 
accused of a sex crime. 


» No. 8, February 22, 1958. 


375. ''The Influence of Edmund Wilson." Spiller, Robert E. ''The Dual 
Tradition," pp. 159-161. Edmund Wilson stands as the chief representative 
of socio-historical criticism as opposed to T. S. Eliot and the New Criti- 
cism, Wilson has put into historical perspective the dogmas of aestheti- 


modern American literary criticism without himself writing literary 
history." 


376. Chase, Richard. ''Wilson as Critic," pp. 161, 164, 166. Edmund | 


Wilson, ''a complex man" obscured by various "blurred images" of him 
held by friends and foes, remains "America's foremost critic."' "His 


pre-eminence, now as always, derives from his radical intransigence and : 


the force of a strongly individualistic intelligence." 


377. Cantwell, Robert. "Wilson as Journalist," pp. 166-70. In his jour- 
nalism ‘Wilson set out to establish contact with a living American real- 
ity. ...'' Marxism was a costly and temporarily narrowing influence. 
"For the purposes of his journalism he invented a sort of fictional Edmund 
Wilson, a character, . . . who by some odd mischance had been plunged 
into radical politics."' 

T. O. Mallory 


THE NEW ENGLAND QUARTERLY, XXX: 4, December 1957. 


378. Bloom, Robert. "Irving Babbitt's Emerson," pp. 448-473. Irving 
Babbitt's contradictory references to Emerson as Platonic oracle and 
Rousseauistic villain—'"'a dialetic of eulogy and disapproval''—may be 


explained by reference to Emerson's and Babbitt's disparate Orientalism. | 


Babbitt (who may have been introduced to Eastern thought through Emer- 
son) was immersed in Buddhism, as seen in his reluctance to speculate 
on metaphysics, his acceptance of a dualism of good and evil, and his 
stress on the "inner check.'' Emerson, on the other hand, found his in- 


spiration in the less rigorous and more mystical Hindu tradition, as seen | 
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in his acceptance of a Brahma-like unity underlying experience, his view 
of the temporal flux as illusory, his emphasis on expansion, not concen- 
tration, and even in his prose style, resembling Persian lustres. Though 
neither Emerson nor Babbitt derived their thought from the East, both 
used Eastern thought strategically to resurrect ethical absolutes neglected 
by Western orthodoxy. 


379. Cronkhite, G. Ferris. ''Howells Turns to the Inner Life," pp. 474- 
485. During his effort to compose a travel novel based on his European 
trio of 1897, Howells became dissatisfied with the genre which he had him- 
seii largely evolved. An immediate effect of his dissatisfaction was a 
separation of aim, resulting in two novels, not one: Their Silver Wedding 
Journey, his last travel story, and The Kentons. More significant was a 
permanent shift from the outer to the inner life as subject, though not 
substance, of his fiction. This shift may be traced in unpublished Howells 
letters in Houghton Library (mostly to Aurelia Howells and to Norton) and 
in the exploratory composition of short fiction and verse during the next 
five years (e.g., the abandonment of farce and the shift from sociology to 
psychology in the stories), The concentration on inner life and the exclu- 
sion of dramatic contemporary events gave The Kentons, Letters Home, 
and The Son of Royal Langbrith firmer unity than Howells’ novels of the 
1890's though Howells himself mistakenly regarded the change as a sign 
of fading powers. 


380. Durr, Robert Allen. ''Hawthorne's Ironic Mode," pp. 486-495. Al- 
though Hawthorne was "'serious,'' he was most effectively so when delib- 
erately ironic. Some examples of Hawthorne's irony are analyzed, both 
thetorical ("'The Great Stone Face," ''The Gentle Boy," ''A Select Party," 
etc.) and situational (''Endicott and the Red Cross,"' ''The Ambitious Guest," 
"Wakefield," etc.). Hawthorne's ambivalence may be inferred from the 
fact that in stories depicting the transcendental, reformist motive or illu- 
sions of piety or respectability, he stresses the conviction of evil; but 
when his theme is monomaniacal possession, Hawthorne's standard is 
domestic affection and the loving heart. Especially notable is Hawthorne's 
ironic counterpoise in such a story as "Ethan Brand," in which Bartram 
provides intrinsic ironic baiance to Brand. Hawthorne's failures (''The 
_ Birthmark," "Egotism: Or The Bosom Serpent,"' etc.) occur when effec- 
tive ironic counterpoise is e¢xtrinsic, not intrinsic, and must be supplied 
by the reader. 


381. Griffin, William J. 'Thoreau's Reactions to Greenough," pp. 508- 
512, The passage in Walden which Matthiessen and Metzger regard as 
Thoreau's "prickly reaction" to Greenough deserves re-examination. The 
Journal passage (January 11, 1852) on which it is based and which reveals 

reau's misunderstanding of Greenough's theories rests not on a read- 
ing of Greenough, but on a letter from Greenough to Emerson (January 7, 
1852). By inference, from Emerson's reply and a passage in English 
Traits, Greenough's letter was such as naturally to arouse antagonism in 
Thoreau. Later that year, according to letters from Emerson to Greenough 
(in Joint University Libraries, Nashville), Thoreau read and admired 
Greenough's essays. The Walden passage, which does not name Greenough, 
may be regarded, therefore, as a rhetorical contrast between Thoreau's 
Views and those generally current, not necessarily Greenough's. 


382. Morris, William S. "Essay Review: The Reappraisal of Edwards," 
pp. 515-525. The first volume (Freedom of the Will) in the Yale edition 


= 
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of the collected works of Jonathan Edwards is a sign of America's change 
of heart toward "the greatest genius of her native intellectual heritage," | 
Edwards, more than usually unfortunate in his editors, interpreters, and 
custodians of manuscripts, has been neglected by theologians for fifty 
years. He has been appraised instead by philosophers and students of 
American literature, the mode of whose interpretation has been mainly 
biographical. Even Perry Miller's brilliant interpretation is "inadequate," 
since Edwards' philosophy and theology need analysis, not translation into 
the terms of biography, drama, or tragedy. This volume and its introduc- 
tion by Paul Ramsey—which proceed on this assumption—provide "an 
archetype of just what such an edition should be."" The editor is mistaken, 
however, in analyzing the philosophical argument in terms of the phenom- 
enological method, which, he asserts, Edwards adopted. Such an approach, 
though fascinating and plausible, leads to difficulties, the chief of which 
is an apparent contradiction between Edwards and his editor over whether 
the will is independent and self-moved. 

John C. Broderick 


NOTES AND QUERIES, V: 1, January 1958. 


383. Cross, Gustav. "Some Notes on the Vocabulary of John Marston," 
pp. 5-6. Another ina series of citations antedating OED citations. 


384. Race, Sydney. "Simon Forman's Bocke of Plaies Examined," pp. 9- 
14. The Bocke of Plaies ascribed to Simon Forman (1552-1611) and pub- 
lished by John P. Collier in 1836 has been widely accepted as genuine, 
But textual evidence and psychological considerations (both style and con- 
tent include improbabilities) suggest that it is a forgery by Collier. 


385, Freedman, Morris. ''Dryden's Reported Reaction to Paradise Lost," 
pp. 14-16. The tradition that Dryden so admired PL as virtually to con- 
demn rhymed verse seems to be based on anecdotes of doubtful authen- 
ticity. Dryden's own later use of rhymes and the poor opinion of blank 
verse which he occasionally expressed suggest that however much he ad- 
mired Milton it was not because Milton forsook rhyme. ' 


386. Bauerle, Richard F. "Improving the O.E.D. Definition of Berserk," 
pp. 16-17. The excitement of the berserkers has been identified by Scan- 
dinavian scholars as the effect of eating Amanita muscaria; recent find- 
ings at the University of Michigan Hospital and at the Ohio State Peniten- 
tiary support this view. 


387. Cutts, John P. "Browning's 'Soliloquy of a Spanish Cloister,'" pp. 
17-18. Browning's 'Twenty-nine distinct damnations"' appear to come 
from Galations 5:19-21, where seventeen are listed. Berdoe, Cooke, and 
DeVane all erred, however, in not continuing through 5:23, where twelve 
virtues are listed—virtues being damning if not practiced in a spirit of 
faith. 


388. Fabian, Bernhard. ''German Echoes of a Famous Popean Line," pp. 
18-20. Echoes of the couplet ''Know then thyself .. .'' (Essay on Man, J, | 
1-2) in Lessing, Goethe, and Moritz suggest "how far the Essay . . . per- 
vaded contemporary thought." 


389. Tucker, Susie I. "Dr. Johnson, Mediaevalist," pp. 20-24. For all 
his scorn of unsystematic antiquarianism and of the fakeries of Chatter- 
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hange , ton and Macpherson, Johnson was in certain respects a medievalist: in his 
lage." strong response to authentic medieval literary and historical associa- 
de and tions, in his respect for scholarly enterprises concerned with the Middle 
t fifty Ages, and in the sympathy he frequently expressed for religious positions 
characteristically medieval. 

inly 
uate," 390, Golden, Morris. "Notes on Three Goldsmith Attributions," pp. 24-26. 
ninto f£xamination of internal evidence suggests that while ''On the Different 
oduc- Schools of Music'' can be accepted as Goldsmith's, two other works— 
le "an 4a Parallel Between Mrs. Vincent and Miss Brent" and a review of 
ae Thomas Franklin's translation of Sophocles—should not be. 
nom- 
‘cach, 39], Dilworth, E. N. "Fielding and Coleridge: 'Poetic Faith,'" pp. 35- 
which 37, Coleridge's phrase "poetic faith" is derived from Fielding, the differ- 
ether ence being that Coleridge was referring to a willingness to accept the 

improbable whereas Fielding referred to a willingness to accept as real 

erick whatever is probable, i.e., within the limits of the reasonable. 


392. Roper, Derek. ''Mary Wollstonecraft's Reviews," pp. 37-38. Wardle 
(1947) erred in ascribing 412 articles in the Analytical Review to Mary 
ston," Wollstonecraft: the editor's practice regarding placing of signatures of 
| reviewers is not as Wardle reported; and many passages in the essays 
ascribed to her are difficult to accept as hers. 


pub- 393. Godman, Stanley. 'Lewis Carroll's Sister: Henrietta Dodgson," 

suine, = pp. 38-39. An account of Miss Dodgson's life, with a discussion of two 

com- ‘letters presumably hers in which (with perhaps doubtful authority in the 
second instance) she rejected two anecdotes told of her brother. 


ost," 394, Green, David Bonnell. "Four Letters of Cornelius Webbe," pp. 40- 
con- 41, Four letters (now first printed) illuminate not only Webbe's character 
then- but also "the almost sub-literary scene in the early years of the Victorian 
age." 

e ad- Robert Pierson 


PARTISAN REVIEW, XXV: 1, Winter 1958. 


scan- = 395, Trilling, Diana. "A Letter of Introduction to Lawrence," pp. 32-48. 
find- D. H. Lawrence's wife was important to him personally and as a writer 
iten- because she loved him without qualification or the need to understand him, 
although Mrs. Trilling feels it would have been better for Lawrence had he 
\ lived with Frieda without marrying her. Their marriage crystallized 
PP} ' Lawrence's basic conflict as man and artist. On the one hand, Lawrence 
come believed the "usual paraphernalia of love emotions" destroyed the physical 
» and aspects of the sexual relationship between man and woman. On the other, 
velve he wanted sex to be sanctified by love. This conflict is largely responsible 
ritof for our inability ever to understand fully Lawrence's meaning, for Law- 
rence seems to say ultimately that a combination of love and sex is im- 
id possible under the real conditions of human existence. Thus, we must 
PP: read Lawrence today differently than we did when his books first appeared, 
» I! not as a practical guide to conduct but as a poet in his attempt to express 
pet that which defies expression. 


all 396. Abel, Lionel. "In the Sacred Park," pp. 86-98. Seeing Wallace 
Stevens as an ''amateur'' (one who writes inspirationally and on "occasion"') 
Hter- poet best lets us understand him. He wrote poems as a part of his way of 
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enjoying life. Stevens' poetic vocabulary, imagery, use of exotic objects 
and rich colors, the meditative and leisurely moods of his work, all reveal’ 
a man with a taste for living well who expressed this taste in his poetry, 
His work was thus an indication of his moral release from the obligations - 
and tedium of his job as an insurance executive. However, although Stevens 
was in this sense an amateur poet, one writing poetry on a holiday, he was 
also a professional in his exacting craftsmanship and a “total poet" in his 
treatment of subjects sacred to all men. 


397. Spender, Stephen. “Anglo-Saxon Attitudes," pp. 110-116. England's 
current generation of "Angry Young Men" attacks England for her pro- 
vincialism when in reality she is less provincial than ever. These writers 
are themselves provincial, and although they (Osborne, Wain, Amis, etc.) 
are often intelligent in their criticisms, they are not self-critical. 
Sheldon Grebstein 


POETRY, XCI: 5, February 1958. 


398. Duncan, Robert. "A Risk of Sympathies," pp. 328-332. A review 
article of True and False Unicorn by James Broughton. Mr. Duncan finds 
Mr. Broughton in some of these poems ("'The Highland Piper' s Tune" and 
others) to be energetically facile in manner but vacuous in matter. In con- 
trast to poems like 'The Highland Piper's Tune," he feels that the ''Elegy 
of the Queen of Sheba" and other poems of an erotic nature are inspired by 
feeling that can stand alongside the best poems of "unillumined suffering 
in unrequited desire.'' The priapic hymns in the volume do not achieve 
the quality of the erotic poems and are "overwrought by an aim that can 
only be sustained in excess.'' These poems lack condensation. The failure 
of the title poem is a failure of concept. 


399. Tyler, Parker. ''Pride and Prejudice in Poetic Drama," pp. 333-335. 


A review article of Mr. Arcularis by Conrad Aiken. Mr. Tyler asserts in 


this consideration of Mr. Arcularis that the modern Anglo-American poetic 
prose or verse play measures itself by the pattern worked out by Mr. 


Eliot in The Family Reunion and The Cocktail Party and that the inter- } 


national aspect of recent off-Broadway poetic theatre is chiefly Cocteau 
in Neo-Classic revivalism and Expressionism. Mr. Tyler feels that Mr. 
Arcularis resembles too little the method of Joyce which is apparent in 
Dylan Thomas's Under Milk Wood. He sees in Mr. Arcularis an unfor- 
tunate resemblance to Sutton Vane's Outward Bound which Mrs. Hamilton 
(Vane's former wife who revised Mr. Arcularis) seems responsible for. 


400. Geiger, Don. "Earwicker on the Stage," pp. 335-337. A review arti- 
cle of Passages from Finnegans Wake. A Free Adaptation for the Theatre 
by Mary Manning. Miss Manning, because of her experience as a novelist, 
dramatist, actress, and Dubliner, is well equipped to stage some part of 


Finnegans Wake. Directors of university and community theatres and 


persons who would be interested in reading Finnegans Wake might provide 


an audience for this adaptation. Miss Manning's arrangement strongly 
suggests that the book is about something and takes great pains to achieve 
a simplification that is meaningful. ! 


Charles Nilon 
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QUEEN'S QUARTERLY, LXIV: 4, Winter 1958. 


| 401. Dooley, D. J. "The Satiric Novel in Canada Today," pp. 576-590. 


In the first decades of the twentieth century, Canada had Stephen Leacock 


| as a satirist capable of moderating the pretension of "'this new, aggres- 


sive, bumptious, and unduly materialistic Canada.''' Professor Dooley 
finds no comparable satirist in Canada today. He examines in detail re- 
cent novels by Ralph Allen, John Cornish, Earl Birney, and Robertson 
Davies. He concludes that their satire is generally backward-looking and 
without satisfactory standpoint or technique. 


402. Percy, H. R. "Criticism—Its Place in Canada's Future," pp. 591- 
598. The Canadian critic, avoiding both national exuberance and national 
mistrust, and keeping a clear conception of an Ideal, must help awaken 
and stimulate the nation to the cultural renaissance which is certain to 
accompany Canada's industrial and scientific growth, ''The function of the 
critic is to foster ideas about art; to arouse and maintain in the people a 
state of curiosity and intellectual unrest; to be the leaven in his country's 


rise to greatness,’ 
R. E. Lee 


THE SEWANEE REVIEW, LXVI: 1, Winter 1958. 


403. Tillotson, Geoffrey. ''Pope and the Common Reader," pp. 44-78. 
Pope's effort to reach the common man affected his language, and fashion 
led him to make use of ''poetic diction.'’ The diction of ''An Essay on Man" 
is designed to suit its ''comic and natural matter'' and its expository man- 
ner. Pope's diction apart from his "poetic diction" is standard and has 


_ helped in the formation of the core of standard English. He revived cer- 


tain words like casuistry, obstetric, and anticlimax. His effort to make 
common words combine ("faints into Airs,'' and "languishes with Pride’) 


_ are not characteristic of his diction because he wished to keep close to 


man. He is successful in giving common words the power to surprise 
through rediscovering the literal sense which had been partly overlaid in 
their ordinary usage. He contributed conciseness to the language. Al- 
though the common reader may be mystified by Pope's complexity, he does 
not object to it because Pope's poetry offers the reward of clarity if it is 
looked for. 


404. Percy, Walker. ''Metaphor as Mistake,'' pp. 79-99. This essay ex- 
plores the nature of folk-metaphors (the coin record players which are 
manufactured by the Seeburg company and are commonly known to some 
Mississippi Negroes as seabirds, the Blue Darter Hawk which is some- 
times called the Blue Dollar Hawk are examples of these) and mistaken 
readings of poetry to discover what understanding they may give of the 
function of metaphor in man's symbolic orientation in the world. The 
"“wrongness" of folk-metaphor as well as the kind of ''wrongness" found 
ina line of poetry (Empson's use of Nash's line "Queenlily June with a 
tose in her hair'' in which Queenlily appears where queenly was intended 
is an example of this error) is not to be judged pure accident or a "'vagary 
of poets" but as a "mysterious 'error' which is the very condition of our 
mowing anything at all.'' Metaphor has a cognitive dimension which is 
usually not recognized because cognition is likely to be identified with 
conceptual and discursive knowledge. To limit truth to logical approxi- 
mation as the positivist does is rash. The function of metaphor is more 
than to diminish tension. Ch , 
arles Nilon 
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SHAKESPEARE QUARTERLY, VIII: 4, Autumn 1957. 


405. Shaaber, M. A. "The First Rape of Faire Hellen by John Trussell," 
pp. 407-420. In his 1914 edition of Robert Southwell's Triumphs Over 
Death, J. W. Trotman set forth certain views regarding the Tdentitpot 
Trussell and the relationship between Faire Hellen and Shakespeare's 
Lucrece. In an introduction to the printed text of the Rosenbach copy of 
the Trussell poem, Shaaber evaluates these views. Not enough is known 
to identify Trussell as a resident of Warwickshire and a friend of Shake- 
speare. Concerning the two poems, Shaaber believes the following views 
to be mistaken: the poem is a plagiarism of Lucrece; the Trussell preface 
is an imitation of the dedications of Venus and Adonis and Lucrece; the 
poet praised in the introductory sonnet is Shakespeare. The similarities, 
between the two poems and between the preface and dedications are com- 
monplaces, respectively, of complaint literature and of dedications. The 
commendation, like the two commendations following it, is probably of 
Trussell himself. It is a coincidence that the author of the sonnet had the 
same initials (I. T.) as Trussell. 


406. Spivack, Bernard, ''Falstaff and the Psychomachia," pp. 449-459, 

The conflict in the Psychomachia between the armies of good and evil was, 
transformed in the moralities from warfare to intrigue. Falstaff, intent 
on seducing virtue and innocence, is a synthesis of "precise resemblances" 
to the personified vices of many moralities. In Medwall's Interlude of 
Nature, Gluttony, also called Good Fellowship, finds ''a nother botell" 
Sufficient harness for the fray, Lust is not so mad as to go where "'strokys 
be,'' and Pride has his boy follow behind carrying a sword. In Rastell's 
The Nature of the Four Elements, Sensual Appetite's account of his fight- | 
ing is as full of boasting and contradictions as is Falstaff's account of 
Gadshill. Recognizing the allegorical figure of the vice behind the engaging 
human being, the Elizabethans were not, like us, distressed by Falstaff's 
inevitable banishment. 


407. Eastman, Arthur M. "In Defense of Dr. Johnson," pp. 493-500. The 
occasional agreement of emendations and notes in Johnson's edition with 
those of the editor Warburton and those of such annotators as Upton, 
Edwards, and Heath is not, as Professor Sherbo claims, evidence of 
plagiarism by Johnson, Unconscious assimilation and some mechanical! 
carelessness are responsible for the relatively few examples of unac- 
knowledged indebtedness. Most of Sherbo's examples can be explained 
as coincidence because "minds intent on the same problems often arrive. 
at similar answers."" The bulk (52) of Johnson's agreements with Heath 
occur in his rejection of Warburton's "notoriously wild glosses and emen- 
dations."" Of the agreements that cannot be explained in this way (some 26 
instances divided among five classes), four occur in the first two volumes. 
Since the first two volumes were printed before Heath's Revisal of Shake- 
speare's Text, the agreements here must be coincidental. If coincidence } 
accounts for these four agreements, it is reasonable to suppose that coin- 

cidence can account for the twenty-two agreements in the last six volumes. 


408. Hunter, G. K. "Isocrates' Precepts and Polonius' Character," pp. 
501-506. Polonius' advice to Laertes would not have caused Elizabethans 
to regard him as a tiresome old fool. Their taste for conventional wisdom 
was strong and sententiae appear elsewhere without satirical intent, e.g., 
All's Well that Ends Well, Everyman in His Humor, and Rosalynde, 
Polonius does not simply recite a chunk from ym Isocrates' Ad Demonicum | 
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oratio paraenetica but chooses those topics on which a father would be 

expected to advise his son. The scene does not establish the old man's 
ssell," character. Only later does the audience realize his prolixity. The irony 
s Over of the scene emerges as later action demonstrates the tragic inadequacy 
tity of of "conventional safeguards to protect the human spirit from disorder." 
eare's Albert Gilman 
-Opy of 
~ae THE TEXAS QUARTERLY, I: 1, February 1958. 

a 
Views 499, Jones, Howard Mumford. ''Telemachus and Ulysses," pp. 42-54. 
reface Telemachus and Ulysses, in Tennyson's poem, symbolize a central dilem- 
ce; the ma in American education: how to permit the individual to retain his in- 
arities, gividuality in the midst of the conforming influences of mass education? 
7 COM- Jones's analysis includes a consideration of the three components of 
}» The vlysses (Greek, medieval, and nineteenth-century), contrasts Ulysses (the 
ably of somanticist) with Telemachus (the solid citizen) and evaluates the poem 
ad the a5 "perhaps the supreme achievement in blank verse of the Victorian 

period." 


9-459. 410. Read, Herbert. "Poetry in My Time," pp. 87-100. The poet's prob- 
ril Was lem, fundamentally, is that of sincerity: ''all genuine poets are sincere, 
intent and if they happen to be born into a period when the distance between the 
ances" forms of art and the forms of expression has become too obvious, they 
lude of have to abolish this distance, and this makes them revolutionary poets." 
ootell" Read compares the poetry of his own generaticn (Yeats, Pound, Eliot) with 
trokys that of the intermediate generation of the 1930's (C. Day Lewis, Spender, 
stell's MacNiece, Auden), finding the work of the latter artificial, ''extraverted, 
fight | objective, as contrasted with the work of the earlier generation, whose 
unt of) aim was rather to create an exact correlation between an inner state of 
gaging consciousness and the form of expression." 
staff's 

411. Tindall, William York. "The Criticism of Fiction," pp. 101-111. 

Proceeding from a discussion of several of the problems of criticism and 
. The particularly problems applicable to the criticism of the symbolist novel, 
m with Tindall suggests that it is silly to assume that "close examination of a 
Upton, text will reveal all its parts, their function, and all relations among 
nce of them.... However acute we are or however hard we try, we never come 
anical) to the end of it or notice all its parts, still less their function and relation- 
unac-' ships."" A way out of the critic's quandary is ''co-operation, cheerfully 
lained admitted, between the objective and the subjective. Objective analysis 
arrive must still display the text or as much of it as it can. Impression, or as I 
Heath prefer to put it, taste and judgment must attend to meaning, value, and all 
a that lies beyond the inquisitor's jurisdiction." 
me 
umes. 412, Bandy, W. T. "Baudelaire and Poe," pp. 28-35 (supplement). Al- 
hake-— though Poe was not totally unknown in France when Baudelaire discovered 
idence} him, it is "quite true .. . that Baudelaire was the leader of the French 
col movement to establish Poe's reputation as a world-author,'' Bandy sum- 
umes. marizes Baudelaire's translation activities (five volumes covering a period 

of sixteen or seventeen years), dwells briefly on the literary worth of the 
»" pp: translations (quoting Patrick Quinn, The French Face of Edgar Poe: the 
ethans translations do not, as a whole, represent a decided improvement over 
isdom their originals. ''The Poe of Baudelaire is the Poe we know in English."), 
, &-8 and concludes with a consideration of the two authors’ mutual debt, 
Robert C. Jones 
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THOUGHT, XXXII: 127, Winter 1957-1958. 


413. Greene, George W. "Willa Cather at Mid-Century," pp. 577-592, 
Miss Cather deserves "attention of anyone genuinely aware of the numer. 


Miss Cather was aware of effects to be achieved through simplicity and 
understatement. ''Better than any other figure in modern American prose, 
she conveys a sense of the wide gamut of choice available in seemingly 
pedestrian lives." 

George Hendrick 


TWENTIETH CENTURY LITERATURE, III: 4, October 1957. 


414, Slatoff, Walter J. "The Edge of Order: the Pattern of Faulkner's 
Rhetoric," pp. 107-127. Faulkner seems anxious to keep the pieces from 
fitting together in his novels; the state of flux and the many suspensions 
seem a part of his plan to avoid resolutions. He uses many antitheses, 
often as oxymorons: "exploded soundlessly,"' "fury itself quiet with stag- 
nation.'' His many non-sequiturs in long sentences keep the reader from 
fitting parts together, and the rhetorical confusions and irresolutions may 


author to speak directly to the heart. He attempts to realize an ineffable 
complexity in his novels and purposely avoids commitment. Faulkner's 
‘choice not to choose a straightforward approach limits his stature. 


415. Ruoff, James. 'Humpty Dumpty and All the King's Men: a Note on 

Robert Penn Warren's Teleology," pp. 128-134. A rn ae misconception 

stems from the title, All the King's Men, that it is a political novel and 

Willie Stark, the king. Stark could not have ruled his world as king but ; 
was the Humpty Dumpty, the artificial composite of the needs of society, 

who fell and could not be put "back together again."" Frequent references 

are made to Warren's own introduction to the Modern Library Edition of 
the novel which helps affirm the position that God's omnipotence and the 
moral responsibility of man are basic materials which invited the writing 

of this "straight naturalistic novel.'' Although not blind as history is, 

man cannot perceive the ultimate good or evil of anything. In Warren's 

teleology only God is king. 


pp. 135-141. Fascism turned culture-starved Italians to naturalists such 
as Caldwell, Steinbeck, and Saroyan. After 1938 writers like Pavese and 
Vittorini turned to creative writing, having been held to criticism and 
translations before WW II: While Moravia, Morante, and Soldati show no 
recent American influence, others have used the tough, laconic style of 
God's Little Acre and the lyrical quality of the climax in "The Snows of 
Kilimanjaro." The Amer‘<an influence stopped about 1948 when we, con- 
versely, were impressed with Italian novels. Italians believe that Ameri- 
can literature declined when it ceased its struggle with fascism; never- 
theless, America helped form the character of contemporary Italian 
fiction. 

F. S. Bromberger 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO QUARTERLY, XXVII: 2, January 1958. 


- 


417. Abrams, M. H. "Belief and Disbelief," pp. 117-136. The role of 
belief or truth in poetry has been viewed mainly in two ways: poetry com- 


ous difficulties menacing the literary artist in an age of mass society,", 


induce a partial trance which frees the reader emotionally and allows the . 


416. Heiney, Donald. "American Naturalism and the New Italian Writers," ’ 
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municates feeling and is therefore opposed to fact or science; or, poetry 
is a world sui generis, containing its own truth, laws, and standards. But, 
as examination of such poetic statements as ''Beauty is truth" and ''Ripe- 
ness is all" shows, the reader's belief in fundamental human values is 
implicitly or explicitly assumed. In order to win imaginative consent to 
the human experience he presents, the poet must appeal to the beliefs and 
prepossessions of our common experience and common moral conscious - 
ness. The speaker(s) in the successful poem invites our belief by asking 
us to share his humanity. 


418. Bessinger, J. B. "Beowulf and the Harp at Sutton Hoo," pp. 148-168. 
The fine workmanship and wide range of the Anglo-Saxon royal treasure 
unearthed at Sutton Hoo (near Woodbridge, Suffolk) in 1939 indicated that 
Anglo-Saxon artistry had been underestimated. The presence in this 
treasure of a harp, sophisticated in design, suggests further that Old 
English poetic artistry has also been undervalued, Like the harp, the 
poetry was inventive, original, and polished. Music too was plentiful and 
various, and knowledge of this music helps us better to understand Beowulf 
as an oral epic with complicated and imposing techniques in sound and 
versification. 


419. Watt, F. W. "The Masks of Archibald Lampman," pp. 169-184. The 
poetry of nineteenth-century Canadian Lampman is more significant and 
representative of Canadian writers' problems than has heretofore been 
conceded. In his life Lampman was not always capable of assuming the 
responsibility for his alienation from the community. Repelled by the 
horrors of Victorian piety, of a dull society, and of a sordid material 
civilization, he was nevertheless not always able to escape into nature, 
Bohemianism, or Romanticism: assuming different masks on different 
occasions, uneasily aware of the artistic aridity of his milieu, he wrote 
often and inconsistently about social problems. 


420. Blissett, William. "Bernard Shaw: Imperfect Wagnerite,"' pp. 184- 
199, In spite of a strong current of Wagnerism in late Victorian England, 
and in spite of a powerful regard for Wagner, Shaw developed as an im- 
perfect Wagnerite. His Wagnerism, a part of his religion of the Life 
Force (especially in reference to the necessity of the young to reject the 
views of their elders), was nonetheless not the Wagnerian despotism of 
all the arts. Nor is Shaw's work indebted to the leitmotif system: no feel- 
ings are allowed to attach to objects and few to persons. Wagner is often 
a poet of the night; with the more classical Shaw, it is always daylight. 


421. Grant, Douglas. Review Article: "England's Phoenix," pp. 216-225. 
D.H. Lawrence is nonconformist and radical; his vision is unhistorical 
and simultaneous. His search for the Promised Land starts from love, 
the relation at the root of society; and love is as radical and transforming 
as conversion. But, given the war-torn society in which he lived, Lawrence 
could not lead this pilgrimage of love to its proper conclusion: marriage. 
Hence the pilgrimage is always becoming, never arriving. As recent works 
on Lawrence indicate, he has been widely read because he comments most 
profoundly on modern man's predicament: How can the individual come to 
life in a society that has rejected life for the machine? 

Sidney Warhaft 
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WORD, XIII: 2, August 1957. 


422, Householder, Fred W., Jr. "Accent, Juncture, Intonation, and My we 
Grandfather's Reader," pp. 234-45. Richard Edwards’ Analytical Sixth 
Reader (1867) uses a notation for "inflections" which compares favorably 
with that of Trager and Smith for English juncture and intonation. Nota’ 
perfect analysis, Edwards' scheme does show that only part of the system 
is grammatical (not metalinguistic), and the limited number of contours 
it distinguishes (16) are more likely to reflect the actual number of gram- 
matical distinctions than are those of the Smith-Trager system. A com- 
parative description using the latter system "as a kind of narrow phonetic 
transcription for specifying the allophones" tentatively identifies (by 
Edwards' symbols) two phrase-closers /, ./, two tone-accents /*~/, and 
one "emphasis phoneme (and morpheme)" /’/. Making the position of all 
nonprimary stress predictable requires as "internal junctures or juncture- 
like phonemes" the space, the hyphen, and "a phoneme which structures 
more like a consonant than a juncture''—and is written (when distinctive) 
/’?/. In combination these phonemes can distinguish 18 intonations, with 
greater efficiency than can the Smith-Trager system, and they can serve — 
complete sentences by indicating the "joint effects of junctures and pitch- 
accents." 


423. Bolinger, Dwight L., and Louis J. Gerstman. "Disjuncture as a Cue The 
‘to Constructs," pp. 246-55. Not only does the presence of voiceless con- 
sonants at the gaps in the phrases lighthouse-keeper and light housekeeper HAE 
make them suitable for experiments on disjuncture, but they are also per- 7 
tinent for their frequent use to illustrate the contrast of predictable stress 
patterns in marking ''constructs" (syntactic combinations) according to the ENC 
Smith-Trager analysis. Manipulation—with pitch and intensity (stress); —— 
unchanged—of the time-spacings, or disjunctures, between the parts of 

the tape-recorded phrases lighthouse-keeper, light housekeeper, and light, 
house, keeper secured responses which demonstrate that the relative dis- 
junctures of the two gaps—light/house//keeper vs. light//house/keeper— 
determine which (if either) of the two constructs one has heard. 


424, Lisker, Leigh. "Minimal Cues for Separating /w, r, 1, y/ in Inter- 
vocalic Position,"' pp. 256-67. The experiment described here is the 
acoustic synthesis of American English /w, r, 1, y/ each as the middle of 
a five-segment sequence in the synthetic contexts /i-i, a-a, u-u/. Testing, 
the responses to these sequences indicates that (given durations to dis- 
tinguish them from "flap-like phones") these four phones receive their 
separating acoustic cues from their formant frequency structure. While 
the 2nd Formant frequency separates /w/ (low), /1 or r/ (mid), and /y/ 
(high), the 3rd Formant frequency is necessary to separate /r/ (low) 
from /1/ (high). A further test—of responses with dissimilar vowel con- 
texts—indicates that it is the acoustic transition following the indeter- 
minate segment "which contributes more to its identification." ' 


425. Kelkar, Ashok R. "'Marathi English': A study in Foreign Accent," 
pp. 268-82. This phonological sketch of the writer's own dialect of English 
demonstrates an autonomy in the pronunciation of English to the extent of 
sound-type substitutions from the phonology of Marathi into that of Eng- 
lish—for example, the frequency of the voiced aspirate, the retention of 
monophthongs and length in syllabic nuclei, and "different'' interrelation- 
ships of vowel contrast, stress, and juncture. Such a description brings’ 
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to attention a variety of questions pertinent to the effect of bilingualism 
upon languages. 


—— 426. Bar-Hillel, Yehoshua. ''Three Methodological Remarks on 'Funda- 


mentals of Language,'"' pp. 323-35. Fundamentals of Language, by Roman 
Jakobson and Morris Halle, invites criticism of three theses. (1) The ex- 
planation of the primacy of speech over writing by the statement that 
graphic signs denote the phonemes to which they correspond is invalid. 
Phonemes and letters (which themselves have no denotata) form mor- 
phemes and graphemes that denote in general the same non-linguistic 
entities. (2) Since unusual conditions require that phoneme features nor- 
mally considered redundant become distinctive, it is pointless to classify 


) features as intrinsically distinctive or redundant. (3) The authors’ reli- 


ance on metaphor in discussing the relationship between phonological 


~ entities and sound, their criticisms of other views, and other "recent 


methodological quarrels" indicate the need for a recognition of the '"double- 
sublanguage"' of theoretical constructs (phoneme, postulates) and observa- 
tion language (phone, velum), bridged by correspondence rules. 

Clyde Hankey 


The following journals have no directly relevant articles: 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, CCXVI: 1292, 1293, 1294, January, February, 
March 1958. 


ENCOUNTER, February 1958. 
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